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BIANCA AND HER TUTORS. 
Scene from the “ Taming ot the 
Shrew,’ as performed by soldiers 
See page 100) 























DRAMA 


Volume I JULY M-CM-XX Number 6 


To Our Readers 


HE publication of the sixth number of DRAMA has been delayed so that it 

might include some mention of the Annual Celebrations of the British Drama 

League, which took place on Friday and Saturday, June 25th and 26th A Public 

Meeting was held at the Haymarket Theatre, by kind permission of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, at which, under the chairmanship of Lord Howard de Walden, Mr. 
Granville Barker, the Master of the Temple, Lord Burnham, Miss Lena Ashwell, and 
Mr. William Archer spoke to a well-filled house on various aspects of the League’s 
work. In the morning delegates from over fifty Affiliated Societies from all parts of 
England assembled for a Conference at the Criterion Restaurant, after which they 
adjourned to the Luncheon generously given by Mr. Robert Mond. In the evening 
some sixty members visited in a corporate capacity ‘The Skin Game” at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre, and on the Saturday morning the Annual Business Meeting passed 
the Council's Report and elected the officers for the ensuing year. 

This is not the place to deal with the great variety of topics raised at the meetings. 
We need only say that evidence was given of an interest and even an enthusiasm which 
bodes well for the future of the League. 

What the League has actually achieved during the first year of its life can be studied 
in the Annual Report, now in the hands of all the League’s members. But more 
important, we venture to think, than any actual achievement is the fact that an 
opportunity has been created which it is now for the future to turn to account. Slowly 
the League finds itself. Slowly it grows conscious of a force accumulated. And that is 
all to the good. 

For ourselves, we would particularly draw the attention of our readers to the 
announcement which appears on the first page of the present number. For some time 
it has been evident that a cheaper monthly publication would be necessary if news of 
the League and of its Affiliated Societies wasto be properly circulated. Clearly this 
cannot be done through a periodical which costs two shillings to the general public and 
comes out only once in two months. An effort therefore will be made to meet the demand 
for a Bulletin at a thoroughly popular price and appearing at frequent and regular 
intervals. 

The new publication will be essentially a newspaper, though each number will contain 
at least one article of general dramatic interest. Such a Bulletin will, it is hoped, 
circulate not only among members of the League and secretaries of Affiliated Societies, 
but also among the individual members of such societies. 

The continuance of DRAMA in its present form was warmly advocated by several 
speakers at the Business Meeting. We were glad of this evidence that the magezine 
has won the approval of its readers. There is, of course, no reason why the Bulletin 
should rule out the magazine, and, if ways and means can be provided, DRAMA, it is 
hoped, may be continued. Anyone who is interested to further this scheme is invited 
to communicate with the Editor without delay. 
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I. PRACTICAL WORK UNDER THE NEW ARMY 
EDUCATION SCHEME 


By Major J. 


HAT the drama should’ have some 

place in the scheme of national educa- 

tion is a theory which is receiving 

important consideration at the present 
time. Educational experts are gradually 
becoming alive to its immense possibilities. 
Evidence of this is shown in the final report 
of the Adult Education Committee recently 
presented to Parliament. 

This report has been quoted in a previous 
issue of this magazine, but its contents are 
of such great interest that I make no apology 
for referring to it again. It is a very compre- 
hensive report ; it deals with adult education 
in all its branches—its difficulties, its possi- 
bilities, its benefits—but most important of al! 
it recognises that to make adult education 
successful certain departures from the orthodox 
and traditional in methods of instruction must 
be instituted and developed. Every means of 
arousing and sustaining interest must be 
fostered, and in this instance it discusses at 
some length the possibilities of the drama as an 
essential element of popular culture, and 
strongly recommends its inclusion in schemes 
of national education. 

Experiences gained in attempts to carry «ut 
the spirit of these suggestions will naturally 
be of some interest. This article therefore will 
endeavour to describe what is being done to 
foster an intelligent and systematic study of 
the drama in the army, not only from a 
recreative, but also from an educational point 
of view. The War Office School of Education, 
Bedford, can justly claim to be among the 
pioneers of this movement, for since its estab- 
lishment in March, 1919, the practical value 
of a series of dramatic representations organised 
and produced during leisure hours has been 
clearly demonstrated. 

It may be advisable at this point to explain 
briefly the function of this particular school. 
Under the New Army Education Scheme the 
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soldier during his service with the colours 
is to receive a thorough all-round training 
in educational and vocational subjects, in order 
that when he returns to civil life he may be 
qualified to obtain a type of employment much 
higher than that which has usually been 
associated with the ex-soldier in the past. 
This educational training is not to be con- 
sidered as subsidiary to the ordinary military 
routine, but of equal importance, consequently 
in future all officers and N.C.O.’s must 
be qualified to supervise and take an active 
part in this type of work. The school at 
Bedford is one of the principal centres estab- 
lished by the War Office for the purpose of 
training officers and N.C.O.’s in this direction. 
The methods of instruction demonstrated 
there will naturally be universally adopted 
throughout the army. In suggesting such 
methods the difficulties which will be met in 
arousing and maintaining the interest of the 
average soldier were fully realised at the outset. 
It was realised that even the very recreation 
of the soldier must be turned to profitable 
account, and in this instance the possibilities 
of the drama were fully appreciated, for it is 
a form of recreation which always has made, 
and always will make, a distinct appeal to 
the soldier. Therefore there was no hesita- 
tion in deciding that it could be used not only 
as a means to an end but as an end in itself. 
As a means to an end its function was to give 
an added interest to the study of the English 
language in literature; as an end in itself 
its function was to be purely humanistic, in 
that it would develop not only an appreciation 
of its higher standards but also a general 
breadth of vision, for, to quote Sir Frank 
Benson, ‘“‘ there is no art more directly in 
touch with the everyday life of the people 
than the drama.” 

The following scheme was inaugurated. 
During each course a standard play was to be 
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studied as a part of a work of the English 
classes. It was to be read, construed, and 
analysed in the usual fashion, but in addition, 
after the ordinary class hours, it was to be 
rehearsed with a view to an actual stage repre- 
sentation at the end of the course. In order 


to show how similar productions could be’ 


arranged in army units, all details with regard 
to it were to be carefully explained ; these 
were to include such questions as selection 
of casts, conduct of rehearsal, place of pro- 
duction, stage settings, costumes, costs and 
general business management. Participation in 
these productions was of course voluntary, 
but it was very gratifying to note the extreme 
enthusiasm with which the students supported 
the scheme, and the results of the initial 
effort were most encouraging. 

The first effort consisted in a study and 
production of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Right away the influence which the evening 
rehearsals and the prospect of the actual 
production had upon the ordinary study of 
the play in classes was most marked ; these 
classes undoubtedly became very popular. In 
the selection of the cast there was a certain 
amount of difficulty experienced owing to the 
large number of students who eagerly volun- 
teered to take an active part in the production. 
In a short time, however, by means of judicious 
tests and tactful elimination, the cast was 
fixed, and rehearsals went on merrily. The 
question of female parts presented no difficulty ; 
it is usually quite easy to find among officers’ 
wives and friends ladies who have had some 
experience in theatricals. The play was re- 
hearsed and produced by Captain C. T. 
Shepherd-Smith, the instructor in English and 
History. Captain Shepherd-Smith has had 
long experience as an amateur producer of 
plays. As an enthusiastic disciple of Mr. 
Granville Barker, with whom he has had a 
certain amount of experience, Captain Smith 
conducted his rehearsals on the lines generally 
followed by that eminent producer, the keynote 
of which is mutual study and co-operation. 
The importance of this principle cannot be 
over-estimated ; if overlooked the whole value 
of a dramatic representation from an educa- 
tional as well as from an artistic point of view 
is lost. All the rehearsals at Bedford were 


full rehearsals. There were no special calls 
for special people, and in all subsequent 
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productions this procedure has been rigorously 
followed and continually emphasised. 

The next problem and possibly the most 
interesting of all was a question of the place 
of production and stage arrangements. As 
there was not a suitable hall in the school 
buildings, it was decided to produce the play 
in the local town hall. This hall is not large ; 
it accommodates about 400 comfortably. It 
has a stage measuring about 24 feet by 16 feet, 
with a drop curtain and a few rather ancient 
sets of stock scenery. Appreciating the difficulty 
of appropriate stage settings, particularly with 
regard to Shakespearean or classical plays, it 
was decided to test the practicability of an 
amateur production on more or less strict 
Elizabethan lines. With this object in view 
the following setting was devised’: The stage 
was set with a background of simple dark 
curtains, with the addition of a few canvas 
pillars and the necessary furniture properties, 
the description of each scene being indicated 
by a herald with a large printed scroll. The 
actual stage room being limited, the space 
occupied by wings was reduced to a minimum 
by this means, and main exits and entrances 
were arranged from the front of the stage, 
by means of a broad flight of steps, from 
which an open gangway led to one of the side 
doors of the hall. 

This arrangement has a great deal to com- 
mend it, particularly to amateur dramatic 
societies. It is easily carried out; its cost is 
trifling ; it is consistent with the true atmo- 
sphere of a Shakespearean production; it 
shows up the picturesque costumes wonder- 
fully, and most important of all it concen- 
trates the attention of the audience on the 
players. 

The actual performance took place on 
Wednesday, April 7th, 1919, and made an 
excellent impression. From an amateur 
standard the acting was excellent ; the arrange- 
ments were thorough and efficient, and every- 
thing went without a hitch. The novel setting 
of the whole representation made a distinct 
appeal, and the general criticisms were of the 
most encouraging description. The incidental 
music was composed by Captain Morris 
Besley, then a member of the instructional 
staff, and was excellently rendered by a small 
orchestra composed of students and _ local 
musicians. It may be mentioned here that the 
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selection of appropriate music for such pro- 
ductions has always been a matter of careful 
consideration. It is realised that while appro- 
priate music cannot make a play, inappropriate 
music can certainly mar it. 

All subsequent productions at the school 
were carried out upon similar lines. It is not 
intended to réfer to them in any detail, other 
than to remark that with each production 
valuable experiences were gained and put to 
good use. The productions included ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew” in May, 1919; 
“Twelfth Night” in September, 1919 ; and 
a reproduction of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew ” 
in February, 1920. 

The single performance of “ The Merchant 
of Venice ” was of a semi-private nature, and 
open only to the students of the school and 
their friends. In response to a general desire 
on the part of the people of Bedford, the 
subsequent productions were made public, and 
were presented each on four successive nights. 
This innovation was welcomed by the orga- 
nisers, for it gave them an excellent opportunity 
of further demonstrating the business aspect 
of such ventures, and how to make them pay 
their way. This is an important consideration, 
for all productions cost money, and conse- 
quently strict attention to matters of cost, etc., 
is very necessary. 

On the whole the experiments have had 
most successful results. From a purely educa- 
tional point of view, these results were indeed 
remarkable, and proof of this was amply demon- 
strated at the literary examination held at the 
conclusion of the various courses, A section 
of the English literature paper in each instance 
contained a few questions upon the particular 
play under study, and the examiners were 
more than satisfied with the answers given, 
and were unanimous in the opinion that the 
students displayed a grasp of each play which 
they could not possibly have obtained in the 
time under traditional methods of study only. 
This is not surprising. The mutual study 
principle adopted at rehearsals washed away 
any difficulties of philology, paraphrase, or 
critical analysis. That a taste for higher drama 
was fostered goes without saying. The keen- 
ness displayed upon all occasions was wonderful, 
and keenness is the outcome of appreciation 
and interest. The fact must also be emphasised 
that the time devoted to the rehearsal and 
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production of these plays was not allowed to 
encroach in any degree upon the ordinary 
study hours of the school curriculum, and thus 
the scheme, in addition to carrying out the 
functions for which it was intended, also 
demonstrated the practical use to which 
recreational hours can be put. It is true that 
up to the moment the experiments have been 
confined to the Shakespearean plays, and it is 
interesting to note that this has been at the 
express desire of the students themselves, 
As time goes on further experiments with other 
standard plays are in contemplation ; there is 
no desire to run continuously in the same 
groove. 

The school has recently been transferred to 
Shorncliffe, to hutments on St. Martin’s 
Plain, where the usual courses are now being 
carried on. Here a further interesting experi- 
ment is contemplated in the adaptation of an 
ordinary army recreation hut as a small model 
theatre, suitable for the presentation of -plays 
such as have been described. It is not proposed 
to make this theatre an elaborate affair, but 
of such a nature as can easily be copied in 
any unit or garrison where such a building is 
available. Further, the advantages of co- 
operation with the British Drama League will 
be brought to the rotice of all the students. 
The greatest difficulty at present experienced 
in units with regard to these productions is 
undoubtedly the lack of experienced pro- 
ducers. Many officers and even N.C.O.’s, after 
closely following the production of a play at 
one of the school courses, may undoubtedly 
be qualified to carry out similar productions 
in their own units, but in the majority of cases 
possibly the introduction of expert assistance 
will be advisable, and in this direction the 
British Drama League will help and advise. 

At the moment everything possible is being 
done by the school to further the development 
of the movement in the army. A_ small 
pamphlet containing the result of the experi- 
ments, together with many useful hints and 
suggestions, is being compiled with the view 
to circulation among army units. These 
suggestions include detailed information re- 
garding choice of plays, suitable adaptations, 
stage settings, conduct of rehearsals, costumes, 
music, cost and business management. It is 
confidently anticipated that the scheme will 
be taken up with enthusiasm. Many units 
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have already established dramatic societies and 
are carrying out productions of standard plays 
on the lines just described, It is very gratifying 
indeed to hear reports of these ventures, and 
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everything seems to indicate that the interest 
in the movement generally is growing, and 
that interesting developments will take place 
in the near future. 


Il. A FOOTNOTE TO DEMOBILIZATION 


By Eric J. 


ICKNESS of the soul is too often the 

outcome of hopes and anticipations 

which have not been realised. When one 

finds the wilderness instead of the 
promised land, the comforts and securities of 
Egypt are seen through time’s magnifying- 
glass. The demobilized soldier sees the new 
England, when he is first plunged into the 
worries of it, as something far different from 
the happy pictures which he had made of it 
out in France. “‘ The land fit for heroes to 
dwell in,” he feels, “is only fit for heroes, 
because heroes alone can stand it.’’ But that 
thought, not unnaturally, brings little conso- 
lation. He has the sensation of “‘ being had,”’ 
and he cries out against fate in his own pic- 
turesque language ; then he tells himself that 
he has been a fool and he puts aside all his 
dreams and imaginings and thoughts of the 
better life as foolish things and settles down, 
as the least painful way of getting along, to 
the humdrum existence of gaining his daily 
bread and thinking as little as possible. And 
many well-disposed people wonder why the 


| Tommy, who was so responsive to their efforts 


in France, makes so small a reply to the call for 
the future which they have in store for him. 
Silence is probably his best defence, not only 
against the world, he feels, but also against 
himself. 

Yet, although he gets over his soul-sickness 
in this way, subconsciously all those old dreams 
and spiritual stirrings are probably still there, 
below the surface, and a wise polity, which 
understood the things of the Spirit might draw 
them up out of the depths. 

But it is not all ex-Service men who can 
forget in this way. To many a man the present 
is all the more terrible because he cannot forget 
the past, whilst he feels himself powerless for 
the future, “I am living on memories,” a 
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demobilized soldier wrote to me in France. 
““In London people find much pleasure but 
little joy.” 

After all, when all due allowances are made 
for the unpleasantness of life (and it was 
great), there were certain great gains which 
have a meaning all their owa. There was that 
comradeship and good-fellowship which men 
often only understood when they had lost it. 
For some men there was that ease of mind, 
that freedom from the financial worries, which 
makes for the “‘ good life’ which Aristotle 
makes the object of the State. If the soldier 
was passing through or was stationed at the 
base, or was in a convalescent camp, there were 
all kinds of artistic and intellectual possibilities 
opened up to him. And now in England, 
especially in London, most of those things are 
out of his reach, and he feels civilization as a 
huge weight which is being gradually lowered 
down upon him. He has a craving in his soul, 
and he wants people around him who can fee! 
what he feels; but he is thrown into contact 
with people who often through no fault of 
their own cannot understand his soul-sickness 
because they have never been in France and 
felt what he has felt. _ 

Yet, if he can recreate that atmosphere, as 
in some places he is beginning to do, he will 
have done something more than recreate it ; 
he will have paved the way for the sympathetic 
understanding of his position; he will have 
bridged over the gulf between two worlds 
by > cool that there was something in the 
Army besides the war that really mattered, 
and which others can share with him if they 
will, 

Those of us who are working to recreate 
that atmosphere by striving to place art on a 
non-commercial basis, by poetry and dramatic 
readings, by attempts to influence corporations 
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to establish municipal theatres, and societies 
to start community drama, might well take 
stock of our experience, of our failures as well 
as of our successes, of our hopes dashed to the 
ground, as well as of our dreams which have 
been realised. 

One thing is very plain, that work for the 
new world is much harder in Great Britain in 
peace - time than it was in France in war. 
Here that unity of aim is Jacking. Artistic life 
in England is not a national whole, but life in 
a series of watertight compartments. Repetition 
does not always result in the success of experi- 
ment, but often in a quite futile because blind 
overlapping of endeavour. The centrifugal 
forces are stronger than the centripetal, and few 
societies care what their neighbours don’t do. 
And in London, which has attained that size 
when it ceases to be a town and has become a 
jelly-fish, all the difficulties are multiplied, for 
the larger the town the harder it is to kindle 
the emotion of the artistic ideal and the 
recognition of corporate activity. 

Time and space, "buses, tubes, long distances, 
and high fares do not make for the easy coming 
together of the faithful of little material income 
who by fellowship wish to withstand the silent, 
pessimistic pressure of their unknown neigh- 
bours. And the tendency of the population to 
drift from place to place, as individuals, does 
not encourage the G. K. Chesterton patriotism 
of Notting Hill. 

Well might one sigh in this respect for the 
comparatively easy days in France. Yet one 
need not despair, for there are new stirrings 
in the air, with the promise of big things to 
come. The “ Old Vic.” flourishes and finds 
friendly rivals eager to surpass it in the excel- 
lence of its endeavour. Municipalities, in spite 
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of the financial outlook and the vested interests, 
are beginning to take a wider view of their 
duties to the ratepayer, so that we may even 
see the English miracle of a Municipal Theatre, 
and then, perhaps, the State may take the 
example and we may even have the Miracle of 
Miracles, a National Theatre. Miss Lena 
Ashwell, who in France during the war made so 
many soldiers happy with music and the play, 


has continued in peace the movement begun: 


then. For that reason we have seen a People’s 
Theatre at Bethnal Green, with a professional 
company which knew and was known by the 
Tommies in France ; and as the gulf between 
the audience and players ceased to exist in 
that country, so we may hope that the same 
spirit of good-fellowship, inspired by this non- 
commercial venture, is bridging it over here. 
And for that reason groups of ex-Tommies 
and their friends gather together to hear 
recitals of plays and poetry in the same way as 
they gathered together in my room at the 
Lyric Theatre, Havre, in the old days. And as 
important as all these matters is perhaps the 
fact that all the experiences of civil life have 
not prevented some of the soldier amateur 
actors from becoming civilian amateur actors. 
A play produced under the guidance of one of 
Miss Ashwell’s company in France has been 
again produced under the same guidance, with 
almost the same amateur company, in England, 
and because the desire to see and play drama 
is all-enduring Miss Margaret Omar should 
have ample opportunities cf developing this 
side of the movement. 

These are all small things, no doubt, and 
may pass unnoticed in the great whirl of 
existence, yet the breeze in sowing acorns 
must surely -have sown an oak. 


Postscript.—As an example of what is actually being done to continue the drama work described at ove 


we are glad to mention that the British Drama League has, at the invitation of the London District Command, 
arranged for performances by Miss Lena Ashwell and Mrs. Penelope Wheeler to be given at various barracks in 


the London 


H. H. Davies 


’ 


has also given plays at Windsor and elsewhere. 





District, as a preliminary to informal classes next winter. 
productions of plays by Shakespeare, Lady Gregory, George Paston, John 
and Harold Chapin, at Wimbledon, Richmond, Caterham, Chelsea, and Purfleet. 


Mrs. Wheeler reports successful 
Masefield, G. Bernard Shaw, 
Miss Ashwell 
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THE STATUS OF AN ACTOR 


A Professor’s Objection, and a Reply by Maurice Colbourne, late President 
of the Oxford University Dramatic Society 


Dear Mr. Co_BpouRNE— 


The drama is a fine art, and there seems 
no reason why it should not be cared for by a 
Faculty with complete practical outfit. We 
have applied botany, 7.e., agriculture, and 
applied physics, 7.e., engineering; why not 
applied literature ? 

Yet I doubt. 

Why is it that among all the great actors 
of the past there is no man of first-rate mind ? 
Johnson and Garrick came to London together, 
and both conquered London, but with what a 
difference! The emptiness of these actors 
oppresses me. I suppose they have to be 
empty to make room for various characters. 
Acting is a chronic excitement, and seems to 
wear out the soul as well as the face. So I 
doubt whether it would make a good study 
for the years of education. 

The only way to make it tolerable as an 
education would be to establish a really classic 
school of drama, depending very little on 
grimace and a great deal on those graver and 
more formal means which belong to poetry. 
It would be well worth while to get poetry 
rightly recited, and to get the effect of poetry 
by grave and statuesque acting. 

I am really open-minded. But to take acting 
as it is, in the theatres, and to make a school of 
it, would do no good. The temptation to 
the individualist would be strong. A sympa- 
thetic chuckle and a naturally comic expression 
of face have made fortunes on the stage. 
People want to see Charlie Chaplin, and 
don’t care what he acts. A school of drama 
would have to suppress the individual—-would 
have to be a kind of priesthood, or choir. 
Such a school is not in keeping with our 
national tradition, and to establish it a terrible 
long fight would have to be waged. 

Still nothing good can be done easily. 

Best wishes 


Yours very sincerely, 
°* * #8 @ 


DEAR PROFESSOR * * * — 


I think you are a little hard on the 
actor. I feel you have in mind one who rants 
perhaps, and certainly struts, in a flood of 
lime and footlight, elbowing all else off the 
stage except his own empty vanity. And off 
the stage he will be either a fop or shabby ; 
in either case profligate, with a glass always 
to his lips, a pawnbroker’s ticket in his pocket, 
a woman on his knee, and nothing in his head. 
It is a type true to life, but it is also a type 
far commoner yesterday than to-day. For to- 
day he is being slowly squashed out of existence 
by what we may call “ the educated actor.” 

Till the middle of the nineteenth century 
an actor was called a play-actor, and there was 
a sneer in the word that, cast him, stamped, 
into the rabble. The result was that actors 
were of the rabble and led the life expected 
of them. Popular opinion sanctioned their 
habits and acquiesced in their manner of life, 
chaining them to a stereotype. Indeed, how 
otherwise ? If a “ gentleman ”’ was going to 
be dubbed “ play-actor ” and be socially out- 
cast, what would induce him to listen to the 
talent within that asked to be satisfied, what 
would induce him to go on to the stage? 
Nothing whatever. He must stifle his talent 
and keep caste. It was not difficult, for if he 
were a Tory he could first hunt his father’s 
land and then inherit it, and if he were a 
Whig he could found a business and in old 
age watch it expand into a “concern,” the 
chimneys belching smoke, the “hands” 
turning out the goods, and the banks taking 
in the money. 

Almost without exception actors were drawn 
only from the ranks of those who had neither 
inheritance, money, or caste to lose. 

In this connection the social circumstances 
which led to the founding of the Garrick 
Club are significant. One of the avowed 
objects of its founders was to form a club “ in 
which actors and men of education and 
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refinement might meet on equal terms.” The 
impression which this gives of the social position 
of the actor in 1831 is confirmed by such facts 
as that the Beefsteak Society had at that time a 
rule by which all actors were excluded from 
membership. Nor was the rule a dead letter. 
“I can never be happy,” said Mathews, “ as 
long as Richards ” (a member of the Beefsteak) 
“lives, and is stout upon the point, as he 
told me that I am excluded by my profession 
from being a member. Will this be believed 
in 1845 ?”’ One can trace no other profession 
that was specifically (or even tacitly) ear- 
marked and blackballed en bloc. There was 
nothing, for instance, to prevent a theatrical 
manager from being elected to a club. With 
such a state of affairs it is perhaps not surprising 
that actors took few steps to become men of 
“* first-rate mind.” First-rate minds were not 
required of them ; more, they were not expected 
of them. And for men whose livelihood de- 
pended upon, and varied with, their favour 
with a fickle public to have done anything that 
was not expected of them would indeed have 
been to fly in the face of a _proverbially 
capricious Fortune. 

You say, “ Johnson and Garrick came to 
London together, and both conquered London, 
but with what a difference!” 

Perhaps Johnson was a greater man_ than 
Garrick ; I don’t know. But whether he was 
or not, did he not have an immeasurable 
advantage over Garrick in that his medium of 
expression was writing, while Garrick’s was 
acting ? The one is comparatively permanent, 
the other terribly transitory. The printed word 
cannot easily fade from the page so fast as a 
piece of acting can, and generally does, drop 
from the memories of men. Each generation 
can read the same book in a different binding, 
and through a book, if it be good enough, a 
man can achieve one kind of immortality. 
It was perhaps this thought that prompted 
Charles Kingsley to exclaim, “ Except a living 
man, there is nothing more wonderful than 
a book.” A man can turn up a favourite 
passage at will, and be moved by it as he was 
moved by it years before. The musician, too, 
the painter, the architect, the sculptor, all 
these share the advantage of the writer and 
work in media as immortal as dust and decay 
will allow. The actor is less fortunate ; the 
singer and the dancer, too. Those of one 
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generation can show only their shrouds to the 
next. If a man creep back to the theatre after 
the play is over and peer behind the fallen 
curtain he will find neither actor nor inspira- 
tion, but only darkness or old women cleaning, 
The cinema and the gramophone may do 
something to stay the flight of these birds of 
quickest passage down the course of years, 
but it will be but a poor something, the shadow 
of a husk. 

As things are, it seems indeed a wonder 
that any actors are remembered a day after 
they are buried. Yet, though Samuel Butler’s 
hope of immortality was modestly limited to 
threescore and ten years after death, many 
actors have not only achieved this span, but 
easily outrun it. For this the actor-artists are 
certainly indebted to their fellow-artists, the 
writers and the painters. Yet the writers and 
the painters who have tried to record and to 
interpret the acting of these immortals can 
only have done so because they felt such 
acting was worth the effort to record and to 
interpret, because, that is, it inspired them. 
And, so far from being able to say that either 
retirement or death necessarily hurls an actor 
to an eternity of popular oblivion, one can 
recall incidents like that of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
who, contrary to his custom, purposely signed 
his picture of Mrs. Siddons, and signed it on 
her dress, saying that he could think of no 
greater honour than that of going down to 
posterity on the hem of her garment. A 
gallant’s extravagance, if you will, and an 
exquisite compliment, you will admit. But the 
remark was more than these, and surely con- 
tained something of the sincerity and admira- 
tion that first impelled the painter to undertake 
the work, and something of the inspiration 
kindled in him by the actress, an inspiration 
happily caught and made manifest in the picture. 

Further, it may be said that what immor- 
tality has been achieved by actors is greater 
than that of artists who work in other media, 
in so far as it has been harder to come by, 
because the transitory nature of this form of 
art militates so directly against posthumous 
fame. So that where in the teeth of circum- 
stances immortality has been achieved we 
must believe that it has been won by people 
who, if not of “ first-rate minds,” yet had 
power of soul to inspire, move, and uplift the 
clinging little souls around them. And the fame 
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of Garrick to-day is such that it would be 
unsafe to assert whether he or Dr. Johnson 
felt the more flattered on the occasions of the 
Doctor’s visits to the actor behind the scenes. 
Probably Garrick did not possess what is meant 
by a first-rate mind, but what he did possess 
(of course, Dr. Johnson may have had it too) 
was a heart pulsating with generous instincts 
and overflowing with a sense of humanity and 
emotion that is not often found and, when 
found, not easily surpassed among the people 
of a country inclined to flirt with the spirit of 
Puritanism. 

When the Garrick Club was started in 1831 
the “ men of education and refinement ”’ met 
the actors “‘ on equal terms’ and discovered 
nothing to make them ashamed of the asso- 
ciation. The actor, after all, was not such a 
ranting roysterer and lewd liver as he had been 
proclaimed. . . . Could he not talk and yet 
be interesting—and drink with the best; of 
them? .. . His manner and fashions were 
beyond reproach. . . . Unconsciously, the 
actor was quickly rising in social esteem, and 
the effect of this increased prestige was that 
it became possible for men outside the rabble, 
even for “‘ men of education and refinement,” 
to go on the stage. 

This tendency has steadily increased ; at 
the present time we have seen Sir Frank 
Benson coming from Winchester and Oxford, 
Mr. Maude from Charterhouse, Mr. Bourchier 
from Eton and Christchurch, Mr. du Maurier 
from Harrow, and so on. And now that war 
has dispersed the last fumes of Victorian 
Puritanism and prejudice (which doted on 
dividing the world into things “ nice” and 
things “ not nice ” and pigeon-holed the stage 
among the latter), and set youth on Mrs. 
Grundy’s pedestal, it is to be hoped that the 
art of the theatre will attract as many “ first- 
rate minds ” as any other art. 

The incarnation of the new idea that an 
actor with an intellect was not necessarily a 
contradiction in terms was Henry Irving. It 
was he who brought a force into the theatre 
that compelled the attention of crowned heads 
and statesmen. Gladstone was a frequent 





visitor behind the scenes at the Lyceum, while 
the royal recognition of Irving’s reception 
of England’s Jubilee guests at the Lyceum 
completed and symbolised the revolution in 
popular opinion. 
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One man usually has but one message for 
the world, and so it was with Irving. When he 
had shown that the production of a play should 
be and could be a single work of art, embracing 
in harmony the highest craftsmanship of all 
other arts and trades, he had shown all that 
was in him and had taught all that he knew. 
In later life his ideas flowed less freely and 
mannerisms manacled themselves on to his 
performances. So that people to-day are only 
too apt to remember his mannerisms and to 
be irritated by them into forgetting the uphill 
greatness of his pioneer work as the champion 
of intellect against rant. 

Irving is a landmark not only in the history of 
acting, but also in the history of stage pro- 
duction. The fact that he could see a play 
as a single artistic whole, and not primarily as 
a vehicle for the exploitation of his own 
personality, entitles him to be regarded as the 
spiritual father of the modern producer. 
Irving was artist enough to see to it that the 
actor-manager in him kept his place. 

His intense care for detail and_ historical 
accuracy, his use of any mechanical device, 
however complex, provided it could express 
what he had in mind, his enlistment in the 
theatre’s cause of men eminent in other arts, 
and his power of combining the fruits of their 
work into a coherent and harmonious whole— 
all these served to show that “ producing ” 
was becoming an art in itself, becoming a 
satisfying means of self-expression for con- 
scientious artists, and a work capable of ab- 
sorbing the whole of a man’s time, energy, and 
imagination. To-day men like Mr. Gordon 
Craig, Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. J. B. Fagan 
are pursuing Henry Irving’s initial idea. Such 
men are his spiritual children and they realise 
that there is room on the stage for other 
persons besides the “star” and his business 
manager. It is from such unseen people that 
spring such “‘starless” affairs as Miss 
Horniman’s Company, the Irish Players, the 
Birmingham Repertory Company, and many 
others, and the message of such men, such 
theatres, such companies, is always the same— 
“* the play’s the thing.” 

Abroad the Moscow Art Theatre preaches 
the same gospel of experiment, study, self- 
subordination and unity ; and what it preaches 
it practises. There the producer would make 
short shrift of any actor who schemed to 
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reflect more than his ration of limelight. An 
institution which avowedly sets out to be a 
communal body (one, that is, whose members 
give rather than take) cannot afford to tolerate 
in any form the intrigues and vanities of 
egoistical ambition. To succeed, even to be- 
come coherently articulate, such a body must 
command the complete subservience of its 
members. Not that the latter are required to 
sink or dim their personalities so much as to 
allow them to be guided into channels where 
they can be displayed together in complete 
harmony, where each, that is, will be seen to 
the best and fullest effect. It is the old, old 
story—he who loses himself for the sake of 
others, or for the sake of something greater 
than himself, shall find through his sacrifice 
the noblest expression of his personality, so 
that his sacrifice becomes a gain. 

The ideals of Mr. Granville Barker are on 
this same high level. He will brook no “ star ” 
blowing a blatant trumpet at the expense of 
the play’s dominant note. Rather, in his mind, 
the production of a play is a matter as much 
for the study as for the stage ; even more, for 
he would have all the hard work of character- 
conceiving done aloud by the whole cast 
seated round a table in the study, under not 
his direction so much as his control, nor would 
he let his cast go near the stage until they were 
ripe for it, until they could no longer restrain 
themselves. Then (he says) everything falls 
into place in an almost bewildering simplicity ; 
the well-chewed ideas and the matured con- 
ceptions of character of themselves give rise 
to the actor’s movements, gestures, and ex- 
pressions, so that these are both natural and 
spontaneous, inspired from within and not 
imposed by technique. It is easy work on 
the stage only because it has been such hard 
work in the communal study. 

It is the same with Mr. Fagan. The note 
of praise which welcomed the first of his 
recent productions of Shakespeare at the 
Court Theatre (and has been since sustained) 
was closely attuned to the thought that he had 
been content to produce a play very well, 
where he might have been content to engage a 
“star” to attract the town. In both cases the 
result may be the same— the house fills and the 
play runs—but the former method is as praise- 
worthy and honest as the latter is common, a 
confession of failure, and an insult to the author. 
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It is the same with Miss Horniman, but for 
whom we might never have had the Lancashire 
school which gave us “‘ Hindle Wakes.” 

It is the same with the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Company. Those responsible for the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ” (a venture as 
bold as the success it deservedly got) risked, 
at any rate, two things—they disdained both 
in London and America to cast a “ star” 
for the leading part, and they presented the 
public with an altogether new type of play, 
which we may call episodical drama. It is a 
play comparable to nothing hitherto in 
existence except M. Sacha Guitry’s “‘ Pasteur,” 
produced contemporaneously in Paris, and Mr. 
Hardy’s “ The Dynasts,” which was never 
intended for the stage. Yet, notwithstanding, 
that devoted community from the Midlands 
drew all London to a spot which the West End 
diner must have considered to be beyond the 
bounds of decency. 

But iteration of examples is profitless for 
all except the statistician, for they all tell the 
same tale. The lesson, whether taught in 
Moscow or Dublin, by Reinhardt or Granville 
Barker, is always the same, namely, that the 
perfect exposition of drama demands the 
complete, willing and controlled subservience 
to its needs of all the artists and craftsmen 
taking part in its production. 

Such bodies as have been mentioned do not 
“* suppress the individual,” as you suggest they 
should, for they do not set out to do so. What 
they do set out to do is to produce a play, 
and in so doing they succeed in “‘ suppressing 
the individuals.” They are the nuclei of the 
“kind of priesthood, or choir,’ that you 
mention. And it would seem that they are 
“in keeping” if not “with our national 
tradition,” at least with our national temper 
and aspiration in so far as they already exist 
and, on the whole, flourish. 

* * * * 

To-day the actor is only one of the many 
artists engaged in the art of the theatre. The 
arts and crafts allied with and made use of in 
the theatre demand such expert theoretical 
knowledge, such skill in their practical manipu- 
lation, and are so full of possibilities of beauty, 
that their exponents must be given as full 
a consideration as that hitherto accorded only 
to the “star.” Applied science has lately 
raised the electrician, the engineer, and the 
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carpenter from the category of “ props” to 
that of artists. No longer must they and their 
fellow artists be required to bow to the wishes 
of the actor ; nor must they satisfy his whims 
and vanities if by doing so they prostitute 
their art. Instead, all of them, “star ” in- 
cluded, must bow from a single level to the 
wishes of the producer, who alone can see the 
play as a whole in right perspective, and who 
thereby alone becomes competent to decide 
between rival or discordant claims. 

The scene designer, the dress designer, the 
scene painter, the electrician, the carpenter, 
the composer, the orchestra, the chorus, the 
actor, all these are, or should be, artists, and 
only by the co-operation of all of them under 
the guidance of the producer will a work of 
art be forthcoming. Recently I went to see 
“Twelfth Night ” produced by an electrician 
artist. The lighting was indeed a revelation 
of beauty and resource. But the play as a 
whole suffered from the preponderance of 
attention paid to its lighting. To the pro- 
ducer the 4-watt system, and not the play, 
was “the thing.” People went away saying 
““ What wonderful effects!” instead of ‘‘ What 
a splendid play!” 

It is the vast amount of material which 
applied science and mechanical device have 
laid at the disposal of the theatre that is 
responsible for this increased importance of 
the setting of a play. We have found new 
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wealth and are glad to throw away the make- 
shifts of our fathers. We are glad to scrap the 
old stock stuff, and our imaginations, battening 
on hints thrown out by science, are fired with 
an enthusiasm for experiment and research. 
It would be to further and to facilitate such 
experimenting and research that one would 
ask for studios and craftsmen, if not in our 
schools, at least in our universities. 

There is room, too, for experiment and 
research in acting itself. Little or nothing, for 
instance, is as yet known in Europe of the 
Japanese No Drama, in which the actors 
wear masks. A study of the No Drama, 
together with that of Mr. Craig’s marionettes 
(whose praises, by the way, were uncon- 
sciously echoed by Mr. Walkley in the Times 
of March 11th, 1920), might lead to that 
“ classic school of drama ”’ which you suggest, 
one “ depending very little on grimace and 
a great deal on those graver and more formal 
means which belong to poetry.” 

But even with things as they are, from what 
has been said it is hoped that none will think 
it extravagant to say that there is no art in 
which, when it is rightly exercised, the indi- 
vidual is called upon to efface himself so 
completely for the sake of something greater 
than himself as in the art of the theatre. 


Yours very sincerely, 


Maurice COLBOURNE. 
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By Michael Sadler 


OMETHING must be done to save the 
Commercial Theatre. If matters go on 
as they are, it will be difficult in a few 
years’ time to discover in London 

a show free from ideals or educative value or 
the paralysing oddity of dago culture. The 
Night of Amusement is slowly paling before 
the Dawn of Ideas. 

Selection is necessary from the mass of a 
subject so complex and so _ immense. 
Impossible in one short article to treat of 
music-hall, comedy, farce, operetta and revue. 
All are aspects of the Commercial Theatre ; 
some may, without essential transformation, 
find favour in the eyes of the new régime ; to 
others, reform means death. Comedy will 
persist ; and farce ; perhaps revue. But the 
music-hall ? And the musical play ? 

“Let them perish!” cries the Enthusiast 
for the Theatre, and turns from the White 
Ways of Philistia towards Hammersmith. 
He will have his desire, unless the managers 
set their house in order, for unluckily the 
Commercial Theatre is its own worst enemy. 
Of the music-hall it is almost too late to speak. 
Poor mincing ghost of itself, with its luxurious 
fauteuils, its playlets, its prohibitions on 
pipe-smoking! For musical comedy there is 
hope, but a hope that needs courage and taste 
for its realisation, a hope that the present-day 
provider of operetta is too stupid or too 
timorous to perceive. 

The essentials of musical comedy are four— 
tunefulness, humour, simplicity and genuine 
team-work. By tunefulness, I mean facile 
melody with rhythm and good choruses. 
That such sweetstuff is not music matters not. 
The real violet is a nobler work of God than 
is her crystallised sister work of man, but for 
the decoration and toothsomeness of birthday- 
cake the latter is the goods. Grant birthday- 
cake and you admit crystallised violets ; grant 
musical comedy and you cannot deny existence 
to the waltz-song or the rag-quartette. 

Humour, the second of the four essential 
elements, is at once the most vital and the 
least understood. In its handling of humour 
is the incompetence of the Commercial Theatre 
to-day most strikingly shown. Even what 
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appear to be obvious facts are unrecognised or 
deliberately ignored. As, for example, that in 
fundamental quality musical comedy humour 
is distinct from that of the music-hall. The 
music-hall comedian has for fifteen minutes a 
virtual monopoly of the stage. He must hold 
the attention of the audience intensely and 
continuously during his turn. As a result, the 
technique of the music-hall is concentrated 
and purposely individual, and exaggeration 
of type or manner of speech, deliberate adoption 
of catch-phrase or grotesque make-up are 
reasonable adjuncts to the personality of the 
performer. In musical comedy conditions are 
different. Humour must run through three 
hours of entertainment ; must be an integral 
part of the piece; must be present both in 
song and dialogue, and must, above all, be 
of the sort that provokes chuckling contentment 
and not paroxysms of mirth. The musical 
comedy comedian who works his audience too 
hard tires their good humour, is unfair to his 
colleagues, and destroys the balance of the 
play. In short, he must be a person of engaging 
and humorous personality and not merely 
a master of gagging or a super-technician. 

There is proof of all this in the unsuccess of 
recent attempts to star music-hall comics in 
operetta. Tich, who is irresistible on the halls, 
became a pitiable bore in ‘‘ The Red Mill.”’ He 
was either overborne by the crowd on the 
stage, or, on those rare occasions when he 
asserted himself and was individually funny, 
out of perspective with the whole. A similar 
failure would attend Marie Lloyd should she 
allow herself to be inveigled into operetta. 
The fault is not that of the comedian; it is 
sheer producers’ stupidity, idle neglect of the 
elementary science of popular amusement. 
But from such mistakes the comedian suffers 
and with him a type of entertainment that, 
under intelligent direction, can achieve a small 
perfection of its own. 

I] daresay that part of the mental confusion 
now dominating the minds of musical comedy 
magnates is due to the boom in revue. To the 
reflective supporter of operetta and music-hall 
this boom is a disaster. It is noticeable that 
enthusiasts for a reformed theatre treat revue 














more kindly than the musical play, calling the 
classic past as witness to the antiquity in 
popular entertainment of pastiche and topic- 
ality. The kindliness is suspicious. One 
remembers the opening phases of the Pussyfoot 
campaign, when light wines and Jight beers 
were tolerated and even praised, provided 
those nasty spirits were exorcised. Where are 
the light wines now? At present the leaders 
of opinion admit stimulus in good revue, and 
the super-highbrow becomes vastly hearty 
in defence of keen, clever parody. Only 
musical comedy is wholly contemptible. 

Wait and see. The turn for revue will come. 
But the public—poor, bleating innocents— 
run from theatre to theatre to applaud snippety 
rubbish, fondly trusting in the approval of 
the critical and looking forward to a future of 
gaiety, while in reality they are only walking 
into the reformers’ trap and will awake one 
day to find their cherished revue on the 
intellectual index, and no comfort to be had 
from the musical comedy they have left to 
rot or the music-hall they have, without 
protest, seen robbed of its brightest stars. 

Obviously the revue is nearer to the music- 
hall than is musical comedy, and in consequence 
its lure to comedians is more pronounced. But 
I am disinclined to admit that the migration 
from variety to revue is desirable or even 
successful. The Robey of “‘ Joy Bells” is a poor 
substitute for the Robey of the old music-hall 
days. That of “Johnny Jones” a still worse. Are 
there many who have applauded The Two 
Bobs or Beatie and Babs on the halls that have 
not wearied of them a little in ‘“‘ Bran Pie” ? 

One might enlarge indefinitely upon quality 
of stage humour, but enough has been said 
to indicate that the comedy with music requires 
its particular comedy as well as its particular 
music, and that star comedians from a 
different kind of stage cannot be stirred into 
a pudding that must, before anything, be 
smooth. 

And after humour, simplicity. There may 
be need for attitude in opera, for magnificence 
in revue, for italics in the text of farce ; but 
in musical comedy there is wanted a calm 
and steady flow of good spirits, a quiet level of 
good looks, a succession of good tunes. The 


leading lady who gestures in the limelight 
for her sentimental song, the shrill girls that 
scream unintelligibly above the melody of the 
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opening chorus, the gallant hero who flicks 
his ruffles and allows himself to perpetuate 
gestures of fatuous admiration, are in the wrong 
key of artificiality, and the plaudits of an 
uncritical public cannot compensate for the 
discredit into which they bring a desirable 
form of dramatic entertainment. 

There remains team-work. This, under the 
tyranny of the star system, is almost extinct. 
As will be seen, it is not unattainable, for a 
recent play owed half of a great fascination 
to it ; but it is sadly rare. Will managers ever 
realise that in musical comedy a quintet of 
lesser stars is worth many times a major planet ? 
Or is the mischief deeper yet, and do they 
cmgty fail to understand the difference in 
effect ? 

The time has come for concrete instances 
which will serve to illustrate the foregoing 
generalities. 

“‘ Baby Bunting,” which ran for eight months 
at the Shaftesbury, and was replaced by “‘ The 
Little Whopper,” was probably the nearest 
approach to perfection within the limits of 
musical comedy that London has experienced 
during the last fifteen years. It had weak- 
nesses and a few tiresome conventionalities, 
but in the main it showed how intimate 
and delightful operetta can be. The leading 
personality was an American of whom England 
had never heard. The other principals were 
known, but not famous. There were at least 
seven excellent songs, a good coherent story, 
and the impropriety was of a pleasantly frank 
and unsuggestive kind. 

Walter Catlett showed all the qualities of 
the musical comedy humorist. He worked 
untiringly, but never to the glorification of 
himself alone. Giving an impression of 
personal enjoyment, he gave to the whole 
performance a gaiety and dash that kept the 
house in a simmer of merriment. His dancing 
was of the highest order; indeed, had he 
chanced to be a Russian or had he elected to 
assume a sufficiently grisly pseudonym, he 
would now be an idol to those who consider 
graceful agility a monopoly of Slav peoples. 
He sang with simplicity and power. He was 
undeniably and individually amusing, but not 
so much by the wit of his words as by the 
infectious charm of natural good humour. His 
subsequent appearance on the “halls” is a 
further example of producers’ density. Bad 
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lines and bad tunes, and yet, whenever he has 
an opening for personality, Catlett as we knew 
him once again. 

Even these qualities could not have triumphed 
as they did without support, and it was 
perhaps the most remarkable feature.of ‘‘ Baby 
Bunting ” that attractive personality, as distinct 
from efficient technique, marked so many of 
the principal players. Davy Burnaby (who 
failed gallantly to give longevity to the very 
commonplace and deservedly unsuccessful show 
that succeeded ‘‘Bunting”’ at the Shaftesbury) is 
a fine comedian, who, given opportunity, will 
become as great a favourite as W. H. Berry. 
No praise can be too high for the restraint 
he showed ‘on Boat Race night (also the last 
performance of the piece, and therefore doubly 
an opportunity for extravagance), when an 
excited audience encouraged indiscriminate 
gagging and the chorus were altogether above 
themselves. A comedian who can play down 
deliberately in the interests of the piece as a 
whole, on a night when every act of self- 
advertisement can get a howl of laughter, has 
a sense of the theatre that is none too common. 

Ronald Squire, as the hero, played with an 
awkward nonchalance that was delicious. His 
performance was in the early manner of 
George Grossmith, but he was never offensively 
sprightly and made no attempt to hide his 
embarrassment during the singing of the first, 
rather dreary, sentimental song. Anyone who 
has suffered from the affectations of the 
Haydn Coffin school will realise the refresh- 
ment of a juvenile lead who is content to be 
himself. 

Dorothy Brunton, as leading lady, was as 
natural as the rest. She had an attractive part, 
and played it with modesty and charm. Her 
forced merriment and her moments of caressing 
guile were beautiful. If there is any affectation 
in her nature, it was not evident in the rendering 
of Janet Chester. 

No more painful contrast to ‘‘ Baby Bunting” 
can be imagined than another and _ sadly 
successful musical show still running and 
launched by the same management. ‘‘ Kissing 
Time” pleads guilty to nearly all the charges 
usually brought against musical comedy. It 
is incoherent, Frenchified and mechanical. 
Leslie Henson is funny—he would be funny 
in ‘‘ Electra ’’—but his success is apart from the 
piece as a whole and one remembers fragments 
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of fooling as one remembers this turn or that 
by George Formby or Frank Tinney. Phyllis 
Dare seems to me everything that a leading 
lady should not be. She only acts when 
monopolising the centre of the stage and on 
those too frequent occasions her graciousness 
is as overwhelming as an excessive lunch. It 
is not enough, in these days, to unfurl beautiful 
lips from beautiful teeth and, for the rest, 
to behave like a titled lady at a_ bazaar. 
“Kissing Time” lacks “ pep,” simplicity and 
team-work, and although it has two songs 
more subtly fragrant than anything in 
“ Bunting,” its appeal is trivial and its texture 
without quality. 

Thirdly, and as a final example, I would 
mention “Irene.” This show seems likely to 
have a big success, and to a point it deserves 
one. The most immediately striking feature 
is the concerted use of expressive gesture by 
the chorus, on lines reminiscent of Reinhardt 
productions. London might well take the 
hint and treat all chorus girls to a course of 
Eurhythmics. As a cast, “‘Irene’’ has the strength 
and weakness of a team of two. Edith Day, an 
American, has real novelty. She is a clever 
actress and a good singer, but her American- 
ism, which is pronounced, may have some- 
thing to do with the triumph she has achieved. 
The London public “ falls ” for Americanisms 
at present (witness Charles Withers at the 
Palace), and I do not consider Edith Day has 
such fine fundamental quality as her com- 
patriot, Walte: Catlett. His exoticism is the 
merest flavour ; his personality has that basis 
of charm that belongs to human nature and 
not to this nation as against that. Nevertheless, 
the spirited rendering of the title réle of 
““Trene”’ is half the success of the piece, and 
Edith Day merits all credit for the energy 
and zeal she brings to the part. 

Allied with her genuine individuality is the 
incomparable Robert Hale—one of the very 
few English comedians who is equally at home 
in revue and operetta. So long as one of these 
two is on the stage “‘ Irene’ is excellent. Where 
it falls short of ‘‘ Bunting” is in the lack of sus- 
tained quality. There is too great a gap between 
the principals and the rest. “Irene,” with all its 
excellence, is really a product of the (star 
system and, seeing that stars cannot twinkle 
incessantly, has its periods of darkness and 
sloth. 
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It remains to re-draw the moral from the 
defects and successes of these and similar plays. 
The American star has invaded London and the 
native teeth are set on edge. Why? Partly 
because public taste has passed the stage of 
picture-postcard favourites. It is for Great 
Britain to produce a Jose Collins, a Catlett, 
an Edith Day. Partly because London pur- 
veyors of musical comedy set themselves no 
standard of completeness. The old  con- 
ventions are exhausted, and no brilliance of 
cast can give them vigour again. A greater 
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simplicity, a good level of efficiency, and 
above all, character, are the things needed if 
musical plays are to survive. The subject 
is more than negligible, for their survival 
is not only of importance to the public that 
enjoys them, it is a matter of life and death 
to theatrical interests. 

Something must certainly be done to save 
the Commercial Theatre. A league of 
enthusiasts, perhaps. Set a league to catch 
a league. . . . I commend the subject to the 
attention of our leading managers. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSE AS A FACTOR 
IN EDUCATION’ 


By E. M. Gilpin 


HAT this sense is very strong in 

almost all children has, I think, always 

been recognised ; that from a very 

early age children love acting. Even 
from babyhood—from about a year old—a child 
loves to pretend. He mostly begins by being a 
* bear, or such-like, under a table, and very early, 
acting and singing games develop this idea. 
It is also recognised that in fostering and en- 
couraging this pretence, the power of imagiria- 
tion grows ; in fact there is nothing impossible 
to the imagination of young children. They 
have no difficulty in steering clear of the 
thraldom of realism ; it is only later that this 
creeps in and it is mostly the fault of grown-ups 
that it does so. At first ‘‘ make-believe ” pour- 
ing out tea is just as successful with make- 
believe milk and make-believe sugar, it is only 
later that real things are demanded. 

This make-believe is the basis of the dramatic 
sense in children, for it is only one step from 
the mere pouring out of imaginary tea to the 
visit of Mrs. Brown calling on Mrs. Jones to 
take tea with her. All this is so instinctive that 
it may be called natural, and the principle is 
recognised in the early years of education ; it 
is conceded that it may be equally educative 

A paper read before the Conference of Educational 
Associations, Drama League Session, at University 
College, Jan. 6, 1920. 
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for children to play at visiting, or at going 
shopping or travelling, and to work out this 
play in groups or classes, as it is to have a set 
lesson given in geography or arithmetic. So 
what we may call for short “ Acting” is 
allowed for and recognised for the youngest 
children—it even figures sometimes on that 
tablet of the law—the Time Table. But what 
becomes of it when a child gets a little older 
and goes to a “‘ proper school ” and has “‘ proper 
lessons ”’ ? Well, we all know what becomes of it! 
It is in its wider meaning that I wish to 
speak of the Dramatic Sense—from the point 
of view that everyone has something of the 
potential actor in him, and that if this sense 
had a chance, it might grow and become more 
generally operative. Just in the same way 
every child now learns drawing and painting 
as a matter of course, and yet we do not expect 
many to follow the profession of artists ; so I 
think all should have a chance to “ act,’ to 
produce plays, without the slightest idea of 
their going on the stage. In fact I think that 
the day of “ Every group its own theatre ” is 
coming, and some of the best results and pioneer 
work may come through work done privately. 
The day of the emancipation of the teaching 
of Drawing has come, that of the teaching 
of Music has dawned, and I hope that of 
the teaching of Drama in schools is at hand. 
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Mr. MacDermott spoke lately of the Drama 
as the great Composite Art ; it is also just as 
truly the Social Art, and under both these 
respects it is necessary to view it when speaking 
of its educational significance. 

There are several reasons why, in schools, 
it is not considered under either of these heads, 
and in fact is not much considered at all. 
Three reasons I want to mention : 

(1) The ‘ Drama,” “* Acting,” call it what 
you will, is not an exam. subject ; it cannot be 
because it is not a subject which can be 
examined individually ; its great strength, 7.e., 
that it is a composite and social art, absolutely 
prevents it from being testable by individual 
separate examination. 

(2) Another reason for its neglect is that it 
requires space and this is a very real difficulty. 
Schoolrooms are generally too full of desks to be 
available for acting—desks are uncompromising 
things, and unwieldy ; tables can at least be 
made to pile up one on another and quickly 
give space ! 

(3) Itis still seldom looked upon as “ serious” 
work, and it has given to it only the tag ends of 
time in boarding schools, and next to no time 
at all in day schools. It seldom, or never, has 
the status of a school “ Subject,” and yet may 
it not be more than any one subject—a syn- 
thesis of many ? 

Before going further, I should like to say 
that I can only speak of children’s work up to 
the ages of fourteen or fifteen years, and that, 
therefore, I have not had to struggle with all 
the difficulties connected with a school where 
the preparation of Public Examinations plays 
a large part ; I am conscious that this makes a 
very great difference, and that I speak as some- 
what of a free lance, and yet after all, all children 
do have these free years (up to fourteen 
or fifteen) before more specialised work 
begins ! 

Many of us have been much exercised afresh 
lately as to how far children may be left to work 
out their own salvation, how the keen teacher 
may become more passive and the scholars more 
active, but it needs faith to allot to them some 
of the precious school hours—in which we 
“leave them alone,” and to believe that they 
may be teaching themselves and learning from 
one another, more than a keen teacher could 
give them in the same time. And here I think 
we must look at the quality of the work done, 
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for though there may be difference of opinion 
as to the relative values of different school 
subjects, yet there are no two opinions as to 
the relative values of self-imposed tasks and 
compulsory ones—of self-discipline and 
imposed discipline, of auto-activity and driving- 
force from without. In fact one of the main 
things which we aim at is that through the 
school work these greater things may gradually 
be evolved. All instruction is really a furnishing 
with tools, which may later become operative and 
serve a purpose, and it is the teacher’s recom- 
pense to watch these tools becoming operative— 
instruction becoming education. We constantly 
try to bring things into relation for the children, 
to connect and show interdependence ; but I 
think we might more often stand aside and let 
the children collect, connect, and adapt for 
themselves. If they have time and freedom 
given them, they will soon show how far they 
have assimilated their “lessons.” And the 
teacher, ready at hand to help if wanted, but 
learning not to “ barge in,”’ will, I think, feel 
afresh that instruction and information given 
when asked for and desired are worth tons of 
extraneous information—then indeed do the 
dry bones live. Now there may be many ways 
of getting a synthesis in work, and this some- 
times developed by the children themselves, 
but an easy and obvious one is the use of 
“ Acting,” of the ‘‘ Drama ’”—more especially 
in the direction of the poetic and musical 
Drama, in which some modern critics think the 
future of the Theatre may lie. 

I must from this point speak from personal 
experience and tell something of what, at 
Weybridge, we have done in the way of original 
unassisted work. The ages of the children who 
have taken part in the work range from nine 
to fourteen—boys and girls, but with a large 
preponderance of girls. They have often 
worked in two groups, with from fifteen 
to eighteen in each? They have sometimes 
written their own plays ; but more often have 
chosen their subject, have arranged it, have 
dramatised it, have assigned the réles and 
adapted it as occasion required. If there have 
not been sufficient characters in the story, they 
have introduced others, and have always 
arranged their own scenes. They have never, 
as yet, chosen a ready-made “ play.” The 
preparation of the work is done in the large 
hall of the school, where there is one piano and 
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one stage. There by turns, the two groups 
use the stage or the body of the hall, both use 


the children and members of the Staff. I will 
give an example of this quite extempore work : 

The lesson was French reading—a period of 
fifty minutes—and the children in the class 
were all eleven or twelve years of age. In this 
case I chose the story to be read, “ Le 
Laboureur et ses Fils,” and I gave half of the 
tale to each group of children to read, prepare, 
and dramatise. It is quite a usual proceeding 
thus to divide a story up; you get interesting 
things in the different handling and treatment. 
At first there was perfect quiet while each 
party was busy finding out what it was all 
about—now and then somebody would come 
to get help with a word or expression—then by 
degrees they began moving about—one party 
as usual taking possession of the platform, 
behind the magical curtain. As the group 
preparing the second half of the story was 
ready first, and as the time was nearly up, I 
decided to let them show what they had pre- 
pared in the time. It was an interesting per- 
formance. They had to begin where the 
treasure was to be sought in the ground, and 
we had the first digging, the sons speaking quite 
freely, but not in correct French ; still attempt- 
ing to speak, and sometimes filling in verbatim 
phrases from the book. Next we had the sowing 
broadcast, and this was done to rhythmic move- 
ment, which they fitted to a piece of music 
which one of them played. (I don’t remember 
what it was, but it is most interesting the way 
in which they each use their small repertoires) 
—what they know always seems so available ; 
they, of course, in such performances as this 
always play without notes, there being no time 
to do anything but use what is to hand. Then, 
after the scene of sowing, they introduced a 
French market where vegetables, fruit, cakes, 
etc., were being sold, and in the conversation 
which they made, I remember such expressions 
as, “ Des petits pains tout frais,” “le pain 
d’épices,” and rather too much of the word 
“ Achetez”: ‘“ Achetez des pommes, des 


poires,” etc, This scene was an invention of 
their own, there is nothing of the sort indicated 


I don’t think they had sung this for years, 
but they remembered it and placed it just 
where it fitted exactly. 

Apart from this quite extempore work, 
which is of weekly occurrence, we sometimes 
have prepared work. Last term one group of 
children chose to dramatise “‘ The Knight’s 
Tale.” They took a term to its production, 
and a great deal connected with the work was 
carried out at home in their spare time. They 
used Chaucer in the Everyman Series, edited 
by Mr. Burrell, and they must have had to 
study it pretty thoroughly to use it as they did. 
As usual, no help was given unless it was asked. 
Sometimes they came to ask the meanings of 
words or phrases, but for the most part they 
managed for themselves, including the scansion, 
and this was not badly done on the whole. 

But it may be asked, How do the children 
get standard in their work ? They certainly get 
some criticism from among themselves ; but 
how do they add to their store of possible 
material, and widen their horizon ? Of course, 
everything they learn may so become useful, 
but I think that perhaps the main way in which 
they achieve standard, mostly quite uncon- 
sciously, is from the fact that we all, from time 
to time—teachers and children together—have 
worked at the finished production of some play, 
and much of the school work has been focussed 
for the term or two terms upon this one object. 
Music and singing, painting and drawing, 
literature, recitation, elocution, etc., have all 
been worked in and connected, and during the 
period of preparation there have been no side- 
shows in the way of actings. Of course, the 
public is invited to these more finished pieces 
of work, and it is understood that everything 
must be the best that the school can produce ; 
therefore many things must be learnt and 
tried, and if not found good enough, or found 
unsuitable, must be discarded—this is valuable 
discipline. Further, as the aim is that the 
school should do its best, there is no question 
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of person in the matter; whoever can serve 
best in any place, he will be the one to fill it. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that for 
work of this sort co-operation between the 
members of the staff is absolutely necessary ; 
it cannot be done without it. But most teachers 
find it interesting to work in this way and are 
more than ready to co-operate. 

Last summer we thus staged an old story of 
the twelfth century. It is one of those early 
French gems, instinct with the medieval feeling 
and with language of singular beauty. We kept 
as close as was possible to the French of the 
original manuscripts. It has often been told in 
English, but the flavour of the original manu- 
scripts has been lost. I do not know if it has 
been staged before, with the exception of a 
fifteenth-century much-debased dramatised 
version 

The story of Amis and Amiles is the story of 
a great friendship. Both are taken when chil- 
dren to be baptised by the Pope in Rome, and 
he gives to each a golden bowl, with the charge 
that should either be in need he should seek 
the other, and they should be known to each 
other by the possession of the bowls. Even 
from an early age the boys are so much alike 
that they cannot be known apart. It is this 
likeness which makes it possible for one to 
personify the other, and in this way Amis, at 
a critical moment, saves the life of Amiles. 
Finally Amis falls ill of leprosy. By his bowl 
he discovers himself to Amiles, who imme- 
diately receives him into his chateau. An angel 
appears to Amis and tells him that for his cure 
Amiles must kill his two children, and this 
message must be given to him by Amis himself. 
Amiles makes the sacrifice, and his friend is 
restored to him whole. He goes to weep over 
his dead children, but finds them singing and 
playing in bed. He takes them to their un- 
suspecting mother, and the two friends, who 
know the price of the cure, rejoice together. 

Various ingredients went to make up the 
whole. By using a chorus very little drama- 
tisation was necessary, apart from what there is 
already in the original manuscripts. Some 
early French Pastourelles and Rondeaux were 
introduced, and the music was under the 
direction of Miss Mary Macnair, who com- 
posed or adapted old French folk tunes to the 
requirements of the Play. Dalcroze eurhythmics 
were used to represent horse-riding tournament, 
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etc. The whole thing was, for us, a voyage of 
discovery, as there was no precedent. We 
worked together at the arrangement of scenes, 
at the details of staging and lighting, and, as 
true amateurs always work, we used up heaps 
of material and much time. Of course, the 
thing was entirely in French ; several children 
learnt the same réle, and the decision as to who 
should finally fill the part was often left to them. 
I nearly always felt their judgment was right 
But they adore having what they call ‘“‘a lot to 
do.” I gave some small duty one day to a child, 
and she turned to the next one to her and said, 
“ There, that’s five things I’ve got to do.” 

I want to give another example of the spirit 
in which they work. Two children, taking the 
parts of the two heroes—of course the most 
desired of all—were away poorly and it looked 
as if they might have to miss the great days of 
the performance. But as others also knew 
these parts, the difficulty could be got over ; 
however, two children separately refused 
these much coveted réles, because they each 
thought they had so much to do in the back- 
ground just at that point in the play that they 
neither of them thought they could be spared 
from behind the scenes. In passing, I may 
say that at the performances the children did 
everything themselves in the way of stage 
management. They planned everything out 
and arranged it, and even asked me at one 
rehearsal if I would “kindly get out of the 
way.” 

It may be interesting to give some details 
as to how long this work took. Some of the 
properties and some of the Dalcroze work 
were begun in March last, but the story was 
not told to the children, or any of the French 
begun to be learnt, till the beginning of the 
Summer term, in May. It was all over and 
done with by the end of the first week in July. 
It is, of course, only complete and enthusiastic 
co-operation between the teachers and children 
which makes it possible to do such a piece of 
work in so short a time. The Time Table was 
adhered to all the term, and the Maths. were 
but two hours short on the whole term’s 
count. I believe that only two days’ cricket 
were disturbed, and not one tennis. 

One word as to the choice of subjects. Of 
course, for a piece of finished work such as I 
am now speaking of, it should always be of the 
best; something which shines out and becomes 
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bigger the more you work at and know it; it 
must be eminently worth all the time expended 
upon it. For children, I think we all agree, 
the very best as far as possible must be chosen ; 
personally, I think it is a pity to repeat—to 
hash up again. We are so rich in having such 
stores of the best things, that, for my part, I 
should never care to get up a thing twice over, 
and from the experience I have had I think it 
is a mistake to think we must always take ready- 
arranged plays—real plays ; it is more sporting 
sometimes to start off without every signpost 
fixed and labelled 

I feel very strongly that in our education we 
have almost entirely forgotten the value of 
beauty; we do not allow for it, nor do we 
work for it. Yet beauty is very often coupled 
with truth, and therefore to give something 
of its appreciation ought to be one of the main 
aims of education. Suitability is a small word 
in comparison with beauty, but it is often from 
a perfect suitability and adaptation of parts that 
beauty springs. In its root “ Art” means that 
which is perfectly fitting or adjusted. It is in 
the Drama, the “ Composite Art,” that the 
widest synthesis of art work is possible. The 
value of correlation in school subjects has 
been recognised among us, but the value of the 
correlation of the art work in our schools is as 
yet practically non-existent. 

To sum up then— 

I think that it is in its synthetic and social 
possibilities that the Drama might be such a 
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powerful force in Education—might so well 
be made of the very weft and woof of the 
fabric. It has a very wide appeal for : 

(1) It is absolutely dependent on combined 
effort and cannot exist in isolation. 

(2) Within its scope it provides work for 
many different activities and many differing 
talents. 

(3) At its best it is a great power in bringing 
within the reach of all, the best things ; it can 
touch the imagination and give appreciation of 
beauty, and train the critical faculty (I think 
from this point of view it is an unsurpassed 
medium). 

Finally—and this is common with every 
Art—it is always youthful, always in the making, 
it opens vistas of possibilities it has never 
attained ; it always wants “‘to try again” and to go 
further. And all children love“ trying again.” 
No child begins by feeling itself to be a “ poor 
thing.” It is this boundless energy, this never 
being “‘ done in,” which we all adore so ! 

Two of the biggest things in life are the 
pleasure of discovery and the pleasure of 
creating. Both are very strong in all living, 
growing things; in fact, this is what it is to 
be a child. We, still feeling this same vital 
impulse, desire to discover how best we may 
give scope to the powers of the children, and 
I feel that the training of the Dramatic Sense 
is a possible and useful channel, and one which 
has not hitherto been adequately tested and 
explored. 
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By M. R. Dobie 


N important element in the sphere of 
Drama which we have rather neglected 
is the audience. A useful mass of fact 
and theory has been accumulated in 

past numbers of Drama, in which the most 
valuable articles have, I think, been those 
describing experiments in one place and 
another, with the practical difficulties of staging, 
coaching, and the rest of it. But hardly a word 
has been said about the dim, silent masses to 
whose delectation our energies are devoted. Do 
they discover a new world with joy ? Do they 
submit with the long-sufferingness of parish- 
ioners witnessing missionary tableaux ? And 
does a play with an intellectual content above 
the level of cinema comedy mean anything to 
them at all? One writer tantalised us by 
making a passing reference to the production 
of “‘ Anatol” on the arid plains of Arizona 
without telling us what was the success of such 
an astounding enterprise. A few descriptions 
of personal experiences with spectators would 
be a useful contribution to the studies of the 
Drama League. 

The Drama League seems to have three 
main objects: To encourage the performance 
of good but not too abstruse plays for the 
benefit of all classes, whether in West-End 
theatres or in travelling booths; to enable 
students, like members of the Drama League, 
occasionally to see recondite dramas (Greek 
tragedies, minor Elizabethans) and _ other 
dramatic experiments with which one need not 
trouble the general public ; and to encourage 
village and industrial communities to act plays, 
Looby Loos, etc., themselves. Of these the 
first object is surely the most important. 

Now we should not blink the fact that in 
giving the public a better kind of play than those 
now prevalent we are giving them what they 
do not want. It is true that they will enjoy 
performances of Shaw, Galsworthy, etc., where 
no more popular dramatic entertainment is 
forthcoming ; witness the success of the Rhine 
Army Dramatic Company and of Miss Lena 
Ashwell’s players at Havre. But in such cases 
the purveyor of good drama is economically in 
the position of a man who has inferior wares, 
but 1s able to sell them because he has a mono- 
poly. You may capture an unspoiled village 
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community and bring them up in a pure love 
of Schnitzler, Tchechov, and Lady Gregory, 
but one day a Full London Company ‘may 
descend upon the fold and in one flying 
matinée of ‘‘ Daddies ”’ seduce their innocence 
for ever. 

In his anxiety not to appear a high-brow 
the Drama Leaguer is inclined to disclaim any 
intention of thrusting on the public plays 
which they do not want; but this is exactly 
what we are trying to do. The plays which 
people want to see at present are simply rotten, 
and we think that if we could get them to look 
at more serious fare they would, once they had 
overcome the novelty of seeing anything 
reasonable on the stage (anything as reasonable 
as the type of book they read), enjoy themselves 
much more. And if anyone doubts that pro- 
gress is possible, let him, in search of plays for 
amateur performance, read in French’s edition 
the successes of the seventies and eighties. 
“ The Chinese Puzzle” is Drama of Ideas in 
comparison. 

A few facts from my own experience— 
obviously limited—may be useful if only in 
provoking more evidence from other sources. 
The British Rhine Army Dramatic Society was 
started by Esme Percy early in 1919, and per- 
forms at the Deutsches Theater in Cologne, 
with occasional visits to Bonn and other centres. 
With unshaken confidence in the taste of his 
audience, or with reckless indifference to their 
opinion, Mr. Percy has produced all the plays 
which you associate with ‘‘ Repertory,” and 
anything else which he thought worth per- 
forming. And in spite of the competition of 
cinemas, music-halls, an Anato*ical Museum, 
and the numerous joy-sticks, grease-traps, 
buzzers, and other technically-named Army 
Folly Shows, the Deutsches Theater has been 
regularly crowded. The importance of this 
fact must not be exaggerated, for the other 
places of entertainment were also crowded ; 
but it shows that there is a big class of men who 
like stage plays more than other kinds of show. 
The question remains whether they would 
have preferred ‘“‘ The Story of the Rosary ” 
to “‘ Candida ” if they could have had it. 

There is no doubt that ‘%e plays were 
thoroughly enjoyed and that a'following grew 
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up who made the journey on a No. 18 tram to 
the theatre a regular pilgrimage. The keenest 
playgoers were probably educated “ Other 
Ranks ”—Headquarters clerks for example. 
The more ignorant soldiers were simply at 
sea; a sentence like “ That will require no 
little histrionic ability ” (a fair specimen of the 
dialogue of ‘‘ The Title ”) cannot mean much 
to an uneducated man, and it should be 
remembered that many country people do not 
even realise that a play, however unrealistic, is 
supposed to be an imitation of real happenings, 
and expect a series of “ turns” like the feats 
in a circus (the cinemas will soon correct this). 
Officers, too, were bewildered by the departure 
from West-End conventions and disappointed 
at the un-revue-like behaviour of the female 
characters. And later on swarms of wives 
came over from England, like St. Ursula, and 
her Eleven Thousand Virgins, and exerted a 
woman’s refining influence to which Mr. 
Percy deferred with performances of “ Lady 
Frederick ” and “ Smith.” 

The plays which were most appreciated were 
those of universal interest containing humour 
of character and treating of familiar aspects of 
life, e.g., Shaw’s comedies or ‘‘ The Younger 
Generation.” “‘ The New Sin,” with its very 
special milieu and its intellectualist ‘‘ shop,” 
was less popular ; and so were the fashionable 
‘ society ” parts of the light comedies. “‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest”? might be 
supposed to have been too precious to be 
popular, but its witty dialogue assured its 
success. It is interesting that when at last the 
anti-highbrows could no longer restrain their 
indignation, and a stormy correspondence in 
the Cologne Post called for more attractive 
dramas, the demand was not for commercial 
as opposed i. drab-coloured plays, but for 
full-blooded plays (“‘ Harbour Lights ”’) instead 
of mild comedies. 

Nobody seems to have been bored by that 
lack of action which scandalises the theorists 
who clamour that drama means the Thing Done, 
so long as one could listen to witty talk ; good 
points were always taken up, especially if they 
were cynical and anti-sentimental, and they 
were always understood in the coarsest possible 
sense. Anything that could be construed 
obscenely gave great delight, and appalling 
interpretations were placed upon the most 
innocent remarks of anti-moral John Tanner. 


On the other hand, “‘ Damaged Goods ” was 
heard with silent interest until a woman said 
that she was unable to bring a child to birth ; 
this caused as much laughter as Annie Roberts’s 
cry in “‘ Strife” that she could not afford to 
have children. 

Although “ Strife,” which was admirably 
produced and acted, and ‘‘ Damaged Goods,” 
with its special subject-matter, were very suc- 
cessful, it is doubtful if any other tragic or very 
serious plays would have been liked. In the 
performance of Shaw’s plays the serious pas- 
sages were very much subordinated to the 
comedy, which in its turn was often played in 
a farcical manner, and I am told that “‘ Hindle 
Wakes ” was received in a deplorably improper 
spirit. It is certain that on the stage the suffer- 
ings of the poor always excite laughter. This 
is partly because hunger, arrears of rent, etc., 
are an accepted topic of music-hall fun. 
Another reason is that we are most of us so 
romantic that we find our own familiar drab 
Manchester-Drama troubles not tragic or 
dramatic, but ludicrous. It is tragic for a young 
man to fail in the examination on which his 
career depends, but a tragedy on the subject 
would provoke mirth at a University. Soldiers 
who weep at impossible melodramas would 
certainly laugh at a realistic presentation of 
the horrors of modern war. A man killed by 
a shell would be a topical “ shop ” joke, like 
Orderly Room or the Q.M.S. 

The pioneer producer must not be dis- 
couraged if he finds that his audience make a 
good deal of noise. Kisses on the stage will always 
be caricatured in the auditorium. A curious 
intonation of a player’s voice will be imitated. 
When Mrs. Culver sat on Mr. Culver’s knee 
at Ohligs the noises of a whole farmyard went 
up from the Lowland division. Perhaps the 
British are too boisterous a nation to make 
perfect theatre spectators. They like to take 
part in a play, at any rate as chorus. In 
Shakespeare’s time they probably became so 
worked up that they joined in the stage fights, 
and Richard III. may occasionally have won 
the Battle of Bosworth. Now a German 
audience remains submissively silent, as if in 
church, It is questionable whether the actor 
gets more inspiration from the turbulent 
auditorium of the Deutsches Theater or from 
the black silence beyond the proscenium of 
the Cologne Municipal Schauspielhaus. 
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Reviewed by Randolph Schwabe 


‘* Reinhardt und Seine Biihne.”’ Herausgegeben 
von Ernst Stern und Heinz Herald. (Eysler 
& Co). Berlin, 1920. 

NY literature dealing with recent 
German dramatic effort is sure to 
be sought after nowadays in this 
country and read in a spirit of 
unprejudiced inquiry. There are many signs 
of a heightened interest in the drama in 
England, and we cannot neglect to notice 
what has been accomplished in Germany, 
where experiment and progress in theatrical 
matters are more freely encouraged than is 
the case with us. Producers like Reinhardt 
have achieved a great deal that has been 
impossible elsewhere, unless perhaps in 
Moscow. Since the war he has opened the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus, the very deuce of 
a theatre, with every modern convenience and 
a style of interior decoration all its own. The 
double-page pictures of this building which 
appeared in all the illustrated papers some 
weeks ago were a symptom of our eagerness 
to be informed about such things. Our 
attitude towards the German stage becomes, 
in fact, almost reverent, in proportion, usually, 
to the extent of our ignorance. Whatever our 
maturer judgments may be, however, we must 
do justice to the energy which has made the 
construction of the Grosses Schauspielhaus 
possible in a period of war and revolution, 
and to the vigorous impulse which, during 
the last fifteen years or so, has given concrete 
form to modern ideals of theatrical production. 
For how much the personality of Max 
Reinhardt is responsible the present volume 
will show. Here is a combination of articles 
and essays by persons of every sort who are 
connected with his undertakings, who ll 
praise generously, exalting by their common 
effort the figure of the Regisseur to the stature 
of a giant. And a giant he may be said to be 
who has by his intelligence and organising 
power set in concerted motion all the atoms 
which make up the life of the theatres which 
he directs. Any analysis of his qualities must 
bring out his tireless activity and enthusiasm, 
his ability to choose subordinates (and to 
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hamper them as little as possible), his capacity 
for detail, his prompt recognition of new ideas 
which may be of value, and his sense of the 
theatre, developed in years of intimate 
acquaintance, as an actor, with its inner life. 
The theme, naturally, is embroidered on by 
Arthur Kahane, Heinz Herald, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Gertrud Eysoldt, and others. 
One does not look for criticism but for 
appreciation from them, and if at the same 
time one is given a certain amount of fact 
and a free sprinkling of Ernst Stern’s designs, 
lively and various, the monograph which 
results is one which even Reinhardt’s opponents 
will not ignore. 

The specialist may complain that there is 
too much eulogy and too little information. 
Indeed, there is some doubt as to the intention 
of the book—whether it is a work of piety, 
an ouvrage de vulgarisation, or simply a 
glorious puff. Beyond a slight reference to 
Brahm, there is no indication of Reinhardt’s 
origins and influences, which might have been 
interesting to read about: from this point of 
view Mr. Huntly Carter’s study, published 
in 1914, is far more useful. One is left with 


the impression that Reinhardt developed, 
self-sufficient, in a world-wide dramatic 
wilderness. The revolving stage is talked 


about as if it were the peculiar property of 
the Reinhardt organisation, which neither 
discovered it nor is singular in its use ; and 
there is a grudging allusion to the “‘ so-called ” 
Fortuny apparatus, as if the inventor were 
trading in a sort of patent medicine. Fortuny 
is too well known to be introduced like this. 
The account of the production of ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
is likely to revive an old controversy among 
the partisans of Gordon Craig :— 

“Thus the fundamental scenic idea of 
‘Macbeth,’ the decorative scheme, which, 
moreover, is much more closely bound up 
with the central idea of the representation 
than is commonly suspected, originated from 
Reinhardt ; the detailed execution was devised 
by Ernst Stern ; while the mechanical part of 
the undertaking was left to Dworsky, 
Reinhardt’s technical adviser. Firstly, it was 
decided not to use the revolving stage, in 
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order to avoid anything trifling, or that might 
tend to diminish the general conception. 

On the actual stage were placed, as almost 
the only decoration, three mighty pairs of 
towers, built up to suggest a fortress, without 
any attempt at particular detail ; the colour 
a murky yet vigorous brown-red (the dominant 
note for the whole piece). These towers, which 
moved on three pairs of rails laid parallel 
to the footlights from the sides of the stage 
almost to the centre, could be brought together 
in every desired position, giving the most 
varied grouping—always, of course, with an 
accentuated symmetry. For certain scenes the 
towers were pushed wide apart, and the 
background shut off by simple, half plastic 
decorations ; for others they were brought 
nearer together and completed by a few 
simple properties (such as a throne or a witches’ 
cauldron) ; often, also, they were drawn aside 
beyond the spectator’s range of vision, bringing 
into play the open sky and the possibilities 
of the round horizon.” 

Further, we are told that on account of its 
Cyclopean character and its extraordinary 
concentration the play demands a strongly 
stylistic treatment and the use of large lines 
and simple colours. Something legendary and 
remote is needed, something that will make 
this frightful tragedy endurable for modern 
men. “‘ Not always is the decorative scheme of 
a production so quickly found, so smoothly 
carried forward to realisation on the stage, 
as here.”’ For the Craig school, as they turn 
from the text to Stern’s drawings, this passage 
will have an artless note. 

However, Reinhardt is a director of genius 
and naturally varies his treatment according 
to his theme. Such different plays as Kleist’s 
** Penthesilea,” Schiller’s ‘‘ Don Carlos,” 
“ Othello,” ‘‘ Turandot,” the modernised 
version of “‘ Rappelkopf,”’ “‘ George Dandin,” 
“The Miracle,” and several others are 
described in this volume, and in each the 
style of representation is minutely thought 
out and appropriate to the special needs of 
the case. One is, of course, impressed by the 
extraordinary fertility and variety which are 
displayed, even in spite of the somewhat 
tedious manner of Heinz Herald, the principal 
author of these notices, who has a portentous 
way of announcing elementary principles, and 
a rhapsodical vein unpleasing to the English 
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ear. One should perhaps remember that, like 
Goethe’s admirable stage-manager Serlo— 
“* After all, he is a German; and Germans like 
to give themselves account of what they do.” 
There is a wide difference between the 
simplified staging of Biichner’s ‘‘ Dantons 
Tod ” (war conditions were in this case an 
additional reason for restraint) and the elabora- 
tion of “ The Miracle,” which of all Reinhardt’s 
productions is best known to English people. 
To judge him by a single example is, of course, 
unfair, the more so sinee ‘‘ The Miracle ”’ was 
not free from vulgarity. It is a common 
German failing to suppose that a thing must 
be fine because it is large—an indiscriminate 
form of megalomania which has led to much 
artistic atrocity. I do not suggest that “‘ The 
Miracle ” was an atrocity, nor that the failing 
is peculiar to Germany ; but in England we 
do not so commonly take pride in the product 
of misplaced energy. The remark of Degas on 
a vulgar picture, ‘‘ On fait une foule avec cing 
igures, et non pas avec cinquante,”’ may be 
applied in essence, if not literally, to the stage. 
The etfect of immensity may be better achieved 
by suggestion than by the mere accumulation 
of material. For that matter Heinz Herald 
supports this view in his comments on 
“* Dantons Tod.” Since the stage is naturally 
sensitive to other art movements, the strong 
personality of Hodler may have indirectly 
encouraged the accumulative method. This 
artist, at all events, pursued a parallel course, 
and having rediscovered for himself the value 
of repetition in pictorial design, proceeded to 
push it to absurd limits. A picture of his, 
** Einmiitigkeit,” represents some fifty over- 
life-size figures in a row, all in the same 
posture. There are those who. see in this a 
powerful expression of mass movement ; but 
the number of such critics outside Central 
Europe is small. 

The Reinhardt theatre experiments freely, 
and will go on collating the results of expe- 
rience till the limit of technical resource is 
reached. Lighting, of course, plays a large 
part in experimental work, and has been so 
developed that the extreme of naturalism or 
the extreme of synthesis is within the art 
director’s power. An arsenal of apparatus can 
produce almost any desired illusion. A special 
system, not affecting the stage itself, is used for 
the sky, coloured lights being thrown at 
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various angles on to the round horizon, a 
sort of wall encircling the back of the stage. 
Actual photographs of cloud forms can be 
projected and moved across this screen, the 
smallest and most distant clouds on the horizon 
having ancther special source of light which 
is directed perpendicularly downwards and 
gives an impression of slower movement and 
infinite space. Apparently Reinhardt has 
made free use of the spot-lime to distinguish 
his principals on the stage, a practice for 
which Heinz Herald (possibly feeling that 
it may be considered retrograde) suggests a 
“symbolic ” intention, a characteristic effort 
to complicate what is, after all, quite a simple 
matter. Ernst Stern, the art director, is more 
straightforward, and supplies some interesting 
little papers, net too technical, on “ Penthe- 
silea,”’ on the use of the revolving stage, etc., 
illustrated by working drawings, photographs of 
models, and some amusing sketches of the 
inner workings of the theatre. He lays stress 
on the necessity of getting work done quickly 
in his depaitment, three weeks being con- 
sidered adequate for the mounting of a piece. 
Great classical dramas have been prepared 
for the Deutsches Theater (as far as the work- 
shops are concerned) in fourteen days. This 
could not be done if Reinhardt had not recog- 
nised the importance of having workshops 
attached to the theatre. Many of the custo- 
mary obstacles to a complete fulfilment of 
the designer’s wishes are thus removed. 


Properties can be tested immediately in their 
proper surroundings, and in many obvious 
ways much valuable time is saved by greater 
centralisation. 

Reinhardt, an actor himself, has, of course, 
concentrated 


much of his energy in the 
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formation of a school of acting, in wkich it 
is claimed that the least member surpasses in 
a sense the best of other schools. ‘The actor’s 
art, as Carl Heine puts it, lives with the drama 


in a Strindberg-like union. The conflict 
between them centres in the control of their 
offspring, the play. At the close of the 
naturalistic period in Germany actors found 
themselves obliged to enter into an alliance 
with other artists in order to retain the direction 
of affairs, and to cope with new developments 
and wider aims in the drama. Fortified by 
contact with external art movements, Reinhardt, 
who was the soul of the actor’s cause, obtained 
an undisputed mastery for the forces within 
the theatre. He has a distinguished personnel 
whose names—Moissi, Eduard von Winter- 
stein, Gertrud Eysoldt, Wegener, Bassermann, 
etc.—are tolerably familiar to English students 
of the theatre. This book contains interesting 
studies of Reinhardt’s relations with his actors, 
and his methods of training them, besides an 
article on the handling of crowds by Berthold 
Held (who acts as “ Chorleiter ”’), and a note 
on make-up and the old abuse of convention 
in such matters—the changed point of view 
under the naturalistic school and the subse- 
quent return to broad principles on the Berlin 
stage. These more workmanlike contents are 
preferable to the merely literary trumpeting 
already mentioned. One would like to resist 
an impression that the Reinhardt theatre is 
becoming a sort of Selfridge’s, with a new 
Callisthenes in Arthur Kahane, the literary 
director. But after all, a huge commercial 
undertaking has to be supported by commercial 
methods. Let us be thankful if it has good 
artists in its service, and a genius as its central 
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THE REVIVAL OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


By The Rev. Arnold Pinchard 


VERYBODY who cares about art and 

religion must be interested by the 

recent revival of the religious drama. 

in the immediate past this may be traced 
mainly, perhaps, to the interest aroused by 
Mr. Poel’s enterprise in the production of 
“Everyman” some ten years ago or more 
both in London and in the Provinces. More 
recently there have been other productions 
of the same kind ; notably another production 
of “Everyman” in London and on their 
own stage, by the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre Company, as well as of “ Youth ”— 
a fifteenth century morality—and of ‘“ The 
Chester. Mysteries,” by the same company 
in their own theatre. 

These revivals of mediazval drama have 
suggested to many of us the question as to 
whether the present day is, or is not, capable 
of producing religious drama of its own. And 
here we find ourselves faced with serious 
difficulty. 

Religion has always found means of self- 
expression through art. In architecture, 
sculpture, music and painting alike it has 
found a ready medium, and it is natural that it 
should find expression through the drama, 
perhaps even more so than through these other 
forms of art. For the drama is truly the most 
plastic of all arts, and therefore lends itself 
most readily to the expression of religious 
ideas in a simple language, which all can under- 
stand. The religious feeling of a nation would 
therefore naturally express itself through the 
dramatic art, unless it were hindered, as 
has been the case in this country, by stupid 
prejudices and conventions of one kind and 
another. 

To-day it seems there is a hope of real 
reconciliation between religion and drama. 
On the one side the religious feeling of the 
nation is seeking this outlet for self-expression. 
On the other all that is best in the dramatic 
world is ready to ally itself with and to forward 
this endeavour. 

Any difficulty that we have to encounter 
and overcome will arise not from the medium 
through which religion now seeks to express 
itself, or from those who are experts in the use 


of it, but from the fact that religion does not 
easily adapt itself to work through this medium 
in a modern atmosphere. 

Medizval religious drama is the free and 
natural expression in art of ideas which were 
held and accepted practically by everybody 
throughout the whole nation, and therefore 
these plays are free from any touch of self- 
consciousness. 

But most of the religious plays which have 
been written and produced in the past ten or 
fifteen years suffer from the fact that they are 
neither easy nor natural anu are spoiled by 
their air of uneasy self-consciousness. They 
partake too much of the nature of sermons 
and have too often a sort of didactic character. 
We have to get rid of all that. If people who 
care about religion want to express their 
ideas through the drama they must do so quite 
naturally and simply, just as people express 
other ideas through the same medium. They 
must not set out to teach thei; neighbours. 
They will never succeed unless it be that they 
are artistically impelled to express in this 
particular kind of way the thing that is in 
them. And they must do this and allow people 
to take or leave it just as it may suit them. 

People who set out to use the drama for 
the purposes of teaching or preaching will be 
well advised to leave it alone, and do -their 
preaching from pulpits or upturned tubs in 
the street or from any other equally appropriate 
coign of vantage. 

But if a person cares about religion very 
much and desires to express something of the 
beauty of it in art for the sake of its beauty, 
and because that art is to him the natural 
form of self-expression, then let him go on and 
prosper. 

These are the principles that we must have 
in mind. But that is not enough. If we would 
express the religious ideas of to-day in drama 
then we shall have to discover a new idiom for 
ourselves and to a large extent shake off the 
influence of the older morality and mystery 
plays. 

I think I may say without hesitation that 
far and away the best attempt in this direction 
which I have as yet seen is found in the play 
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THE “MODEL” 


which Miss Elsie Fogerty produced at St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, a week or two ago. 

In the “‘ Mystery of the Rose ” it is true that 
she has flung back into medieval times for 
her story, and that her characters all move 
before our enchanted eyes in the splendid 
trappings of a by-gone day. But all that 
matters nothing at all. The whole thing: is as 
modern as can be. We catch an echo (if that is 
the proper word to use) of the plaint of the 
N. U. R. and of the troubles of the Labour 
world at large in the utterances and attitude of 
Dering and of the crowd that sweeps and surges 
to and fro across the scene. They are the men 
and women of to-day, easily discernible under 
attire so strange and fantastic to our eyes. 
And the whole play is essentially of to-day 
and of the vision of a possible to-morrow. 
King and courtier, monk and nun, worker and 
beggar alike must learn their lesson ere they 
can come at any true peace, just as the very 
same people to-day must learn the same lesson, 
if they would be delivered from the unrest of 
their disordered lives and from the plague 
that is upon them. 

They must be won back to delight in the 
rose of innocence: that leaving lust, alike 
of the flesh and of the purse, they may desire 
the rose, rose-red, of pure beauty and of true 
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Not many designs were sent in for this com- 
petition, which was for the best sketch for a 
Stage setting su:table for any stage in any hall 
—with special reference to villages. 

The Prize of {10 has been awarded to a 
design by Mr. T. F. Coade, of Oxenford Hall, 
Oxford, which should be of practical value, 
especially as the stage shown is easily taken 
down and put up, and can be transported 
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love, and so come to the rose, the golden rose 
of power from on high : power for victory, first 
over themselves, and so over all that makes for 
the dis-ease and the restless dissatisfaction 
of modefn life. It is all there as plain as may 
be. The language is that of the Poet Mystic. 
The trappings are those of a by-gone age. The 
truth is fresh and redolent of the moment. 
For the remedy for a world’s dis-ease—for 
the hope of a more splendid to-morrow—we 
are bidden to look to-day to the Power of the 
Cross, as men have looked, and not in vain, in 
the past, and will in the days yet to come. The 
whole thing is quite modern and expressed in an 
idiom that belongs essentially to the thought 
and language of to-day. I have left myself no 
space in which to praise the production or 
the players or to appraise adequately the charm 
of it all, but perhaps that does not matter. 
Others have done that, and I subscribe to all 
that has been best said in that way. There is one 
modern religious play of which | should fike 
to write someday, but I won’t even name it 
now. Someday, we shall get a religious play 
with a policeman and a real plumber, a stock- 
broker and a charlady, a duchess and a flapper 
and belike an insurance agent as protagonists. 
But that is for by and bye. But, believe me, 
we are really on the way. 
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easily from one village to another. The ideal 
adjustable stage has still, however, to be de- 
signed, for the Workshop Committee, who 
acted as judges in the competition, report that, 
“although realising that from the carpenter’s 
point of view the design has good points, 
the Committee was disappointed to find that 
it was lacking in originality—or a sense of 
beauty !” 














AFFILIATIONS 
SINCE the last number of DRAMA was issued 
the following Societies have been affiliated to 
the British Drama League : 

ANSTYE ‘'TIPTEERERS—Miss 
Anstye, Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Bricc Dramatic Society—Miss J. Skinner, 
Girls’ High School, Brigg. 

CaLpEcoTT CommMuNity—Miss E. Coggin, 
Caldecott Community, East Sutton, Maid- 
stone. 

CaTHOLIc PLay Sociery—Rev. H. Kingsford, 
12 Elmers Drive, ‘Teddington. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH TRAINING AND 
Dramatic Art—Miss Elsie Fogerty, 29 
Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 

GopstoNE Dramatic Socretry—Mrs. RB. 
Bassett, Garry, Godstone, Surrey. 

HAMMERSMITH PLAYHOUSE CiRCLE—A. W. 
Pilkam, Esq., Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. 

MANCHESTER PLAYGOERS’ CLuB—F. E. Doran, 
Esq., 46 Carill Drive, Manchester. 

OxFORD WoMEN STUDENTS’ INTERCOLLEGIATE 
Dramatic SociETy—Miss Helen Simpson, 
16 Ship Street, Oxford. 

ROSSINGTON LITERARY AND DRAMATIC 
Socrery—P. Kane, Esq., Lis-heen, Ros- 
sington, Doncaster. 

UNNAMED SociETty—F. SLADEN-SMITH, Esq., 
289 Great Western Street, Rusholme, 
Manchester. 

WESTMILL ENTERTAINMENT CLUB—Mrs. 
Greg, Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 


“FRIAR: BACON AND FRIAR BUNGAY,” 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
Mr. Morpaunt SHAIRP writes : 

I am extremely grateful to the Birkbeck 
College Literary Society for giving me 
the chance of seeing Robert Greene’s 
comedy, “ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.” 
Literary societies might do this a little oftener, 
and so enable all who care to do so to study 
the drama in the most acceptable and yet 
generally inaccessible way. The company at 
Birkbeck College published no names on the 
programme, and so one can only thank them 
as a body for a very sincere performance of all- 
round capability. The play unfolded itself 


Isabel Horn, 
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naturally and with speed in a setting of cur- 
tains, and was given with one or two short 
cuts. On the whole the players spoke well, 
but all could have given us even more of the 
voices, and beyond capacity to speak there 
is nothing else that really matters in poetic 
drama. 

If spoken naturally and clearly it plays 
itself, and this is why many other literary 
societies might aspire to showing us the play . 
they have been studying, without fuss or 
undue expense, but in the simple straight- 
forward way that the construction of these 
old plays makes possible. “ Friar Bacon ” 
is not a work of profundity or of great beauty. 
It has a romantic plot in which Edward lI., 
when a prince, woos Margaret the Maid of 
Fressingfield by proxy, meaning, so we 
gathered, to trifle with her. His deputy, ihe 
Earl of Lincoln, falls into serious love with 
her and Edward renounces his intentions, 
turning dutifully to Eleanor of Castille. There 
is also the sub-plot of Friar Bacon and the 
Brazen Head, with comic relief from Friar 
Bungay and the Scholar Miles. Bacon, like 
the Prince, renounced his errors at the end and 
smashed his magic glass, not before it had 
given considerable amusement and had also 
ingeniously knit the two plots together. Those 
at Oxford gazed into it and saw what took 
place at Fressingfield, and the audiznce was 
thus permitted to be in two places at once. At 
Birkbeck College this was convincing because 
everything was left to our imagination. 

One other word about the stage mechanics. 
There was a comic scene-shifter who arranged 
the two or three essential stage-properties. 
By his antics when pinning up the scene 
locality or moving a stage bench, he worked 
out for himself one of the largest parts in the 
play. This is intolerable in theory, though 
it amused the children in the audience 
immensely. It was interesting from an anti- 
quarian point of view. I daresay that more 
than one minor Elizabethan was tolerated 
because the spectators were looking forward 
to the next piece of clowning on the part of 
the man who “ set” the stage, and perhaps 
the fellow entrusted with this work did ever 
better than the apprentice at Birkbeck College. 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


‘Tne latest play to be produced through the 


“THE 


Village Drama Society is “Scenes from 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” played by the 
people of Kelly, in Devon, in their old barn 
theatre on Ascension Day. 

This is the most ambitious attempt of this 
branch of the V.D.S., and its cast of forty-five 
was rather a strain on the very small popula- 
tion. In spite of the extra work caused by the 
bad season, and an unusual amount of sick- 
ness, the actors spared no pains in rehearsing ; 
and so well had they studied their subject that 
it was indeed through Bunyan’s eyes that the 
audience saw the similitude of his dream. 

The simplicity and dignity of the acting, the 
rich soft voices, and the broad dialect seemed 
to express the very spirit of the book, and one 
felt that those who were acting were the very 
people for whom, and of whom, Bunyan wrote. 

The City of Destruction, a typical country 
town of the time, was shown as on a Sunday 
morning, bells ringing, neighbours strolling 
out of church, and children dancing on the 
green ; and it was this quiet, homely life that 
Christian is shown leaving in terror of “ fire 
from Heaven.” 'The Wicket Gate, the Cross, 
and the Arming of Christian in the House 
Beautiful were silent scenes, accompanied by 
music, and the fight with Apellyon was only 
suggested behind the curtain, through stormy 
music. After a solemn warning by Evangelist, 
a dignified and impersonal figure, Christian 
and Faithful pass on to Vanity Fair—a scene 
played with great zest by actors to whom the 
country fair is still an expression of abandoned 
gaiety. As the curtain rose all seemed a con- 
fusion of colour, sound, and movement—a 
group were sitting at a table in one corner, 
drinking, gambling, and shouting out a rollick- 
ing chorus; a woman cheapjack sold all 
manner of glittering wares ; the crowd shrieked 
and laughed and quarrelled, while a little 
jester, Folly, danced impishly in the front of 
the stage to the music of the drinking song. 
Hopeful stood alone in one corner with his 
head sunk on his breast in deep dejection. 
The entrance of Lord Hategood, the judge, 
was greeted with loud cheers, and the wit- 
nesses, Envy, Superstition, and Pickthank, were 
loudly applauded. The trial proceeded, and 
the crowd throughout gave a _ wonderful 
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impression of Evil Pleasure, swung and swayed 
with rage, hatred, and mockery, finally mob- 
bing the prisoners and Hopeful off the stage. 
The death of Faithful was silent, the crowd 
strolling on to see the spectacle, and flinging 
their hats into the air with joy when the judge 
gave the signal for lighting the faggots. The 
presiding genius, Folly, was here seen seated on 
the clerk’s shoulder, waving his bauble in an 
ecstasy of delight as the executioner set fire to 
the pile. The next scene showed Christian and 
Hopeful as companions meeting with Mr. 
Byends, one of Bunyan’s most humorous 
characters, who loved religion in his silver 
slippers and when the sun shone, but who 
would not go with the pilgrims “on their 
journey all weathers,” and afterwards with the 
gentle shepherds of the Delectable Mountains, 
from whom they learn of the river that lies 
before them, which is very deep, and over 
which there is no bridge. The two last scenes 
were given very simply, lighting playing an 
important part. For the River of Death the 
stage was darkened so that the figures of the 
pilgrims were shadowy and indistinct as they 
stepped into the river, while in the final 
scene of the Celestial City the red rays of the 
setting sun slanted in right across the figures 
of the welcoming angels, so that they really 
had the appearance of Shining Ones. During 
this tableau the old hymn, “ Hierusalem, my 
happie home,” was sung behind the scenes, and 
on the fall of the curtain the audience joined 
in the Doxology. 


PERFORMANCE OF “ RALPH ROISTER 
DOISTER ” 


It is surprising that courses of lectures on the 
History of the Drama are not more often 
illustrated by performance of the plays dealt 
with in the lectures. How interesting this may 
be was shown by a performance of Udall’s 
comedy “ Ralph Roister Doister,” which was 
given at University College, Gower Street, on 
May 27th, by students of the L.C.C. Avery 
Hill Training College, Eltham, for the benefit 
of a class of London Teachers who had 
attended the lectures of Dr. F. S. Boas on 
Early English Drama. 

The mirthfulness of this jolly play and the 
excellent dramatic situations it contains amused 
the audience exceedingly. The absurd mixture 




















of conceit and cowardice in Roister Doister, 
the cleverness and joie de vivre of the impish 
parasite, Merygreke, the charm and coquetry 
of the pretty widow, Dame Custance, the 
merry swing of the songs—all give the play a 
note of spontaneous gaiety which one too 
often misses in the modern musical comedy. 
All the actors entered whole-heartedly into the 
spirit of the piece, there was not a dull moment, 
and the play went merrily from start to finish. 

The Head Master of Westminster School 
(who came to see his predecessor’s play), in 
congratulating the players after the perform- 
ance, said that Dr. Boas, in his admirable 
series of lectures, had brought the period of 
the comedy vividly before his hearers, and 
now the students had given a most realistic 
picture of citizen life in London in the six- 
teenth century in their lifelike representation 
of a play which hitherto had been to many 
nothing but a name. 


THE UNNAMED SOCIETY 


Mr. F. SLAvEN-SMITH’s remarkably original 
satire, ““ The Tower of Babel,” was produced 
quite recently by the Manchester Unnamed 
Society. The play, on account of its setting 
and its period, is necessarily an ambitious 
undertaking for amateurs, but the members 
of this society are amazingly courageous, and 
the result was an unqualified success. The 
author himself owned that he was completely 
satisfied, which is no small tribute. But we 
long for the coming “ Little Theatre” in 
Manchester to materialise, so that plays like 
‘“* Babel ” may have the recognition which by 
merit they claim. 

Mr. Sladen-Smith’s humour is quite 
Shavian in type—his satire stings—-and would 
do well to be applied to present-day would-be 
builders of selfish and worthless ambitions. 
His “‘ prophets, priests, and kings” are most 
convincing, and the sinister personality of 
Gomer, a black guide, is a triumph. Gomer’s 
song (both words and music) can only have 
originated in subterranean regions which 


shall be nameless. It is frankly diabolical. 
Another very strong conception is the character 
of Havilah, the chief architect of the ‘Tower, 
but the most striking of all is that arch- 
hypocrite and blasphemer, Uzal, the high 
priest of Babel. This character is amazingly 
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well played by Mr. G. Stanley-Jast. The 
staging and costumes are cleverly carried out 
by Mr. Grimmond, whose designs are most 
effective, and so marvellously suitable. The 
dresses of the priests are especially worthy of 
praise. The whole production shows in 
extreme the successful overcoming of enormous 
difficulties which can only be called genius. 
The Unnamed Society is to be, more than 
ever, congratulated. 


CALDECOTT COMMUNITY 


Miss L. M. RENpDEL and Miss P. M. Potter 
send the following account of a recent per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
by the Caldecott Community : 

The setting of the play is taken from Sir 
Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” written 
about 1460. In study-time this has been read 
and discussed, and compared with other 
writings on the same subject. At handwork the 
properties and dresses have been made. The 
Round Table, the throne, the cross, and the 
candlesticks have been made by the children’s 
hands. The Grail is kept in the chapel, and 
the services have centred round the thought 
of the quest. 

The characters in the play have become 
living and familiar. The community has lived 
with them all the term. Guinevere, who chose 
the second rate and missed the highest ; 
Launcelot, who blinded himself to the heavenly 
vision ; Arthur, who played his part out to the 
end in loneliness and defeat; Galahad the 
single-minded, who saw the vision, who found 
his City of God at the other end of the road. 
Even the Jester is real ; he is not to be regarded 
in the light of comic relief. He stands for 
the conviction that humour is not the lighter 
side of our nature, but something deeper and 
more vital, the delicate balance on which the 
weightier things are poised. 

Because man is eternally two, body and 
soul, flesh and spirit, he will always want 
symbols to clothe his deepest beliefs. 
It was not the Grail that the knights were 
seeking, but the Holy thing; not the chalice, 
but the presence of God. So the performance 
at the Caldecott Community is itself a sacra- 
ment, a visible representation of the eternal 
quest ; to the ill understanding veiling, and 
to the clear-eyed revealing God. 


Ig! 





THE LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT 


IN NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr. Eric Paut May sends us the following 
account of the First Season of the Movement, 
1919-1920 : 

It is comparatively easy to inaugurate 
a new dramatic movement; to justify its 
existence, however, is quite another matter. 
To the promoters of the Nottingham Little 
Theatre Movement belonged the latter task. 
Nottingham has not the reputation for being 
an artistic city in its appreciation of things 
either musical or dramatic. Any departure 
from traditional lines is likely to be regarded 
with suspicion ; and in striving to accomplish 
the objects for which the new Movement 
stands its promoters were faced with manifold 
difficulties. 

At the time when a definite beginning was 
made the number of members was small ; 
and of the few who banded themselves into 
committees the majority seemed content to 
talk and plan—and to do nothing else. But 
at last, mainly through the energies of the 
secretary, a programme was drafted which 
included various lectures, musical recitals, 
and four dramatic productions. Norman Mac- 
dermott and Granville Barker were the first 
two lecturers. To somewhat meagre audiences 
they explained the case for the British Drama 
League, appealing generally for the drama to 
be freed from commercial exploitation. 

The first dramatic production was hardly 
a success. As yet but little interest in the Move- 
ment had been evinced by either members 
or the outside world. The plays performed 
were Dunsany’s “ Glittering Gate,” Drink- 
water’s ““X =O,” and Malleson’s “ Paddly 
Pools.” It was an ambitious programme, 
beset with enormous difficulties, considering 
the wholly inappropriate hall in which, for 
lack of better, all dramatic productions have 
to be given in Nottingham. Possibly it was 
too ambitious for a start, and also too rushed ; 
still, if the production was not an unqualified 
success, it at least roused people from their 
apathy and set the town talking. 

A musical recital by the Kennedy Frasers 
was the next event. , 

The second dramatic production was 
Vachell’s “ Case of Lady Camber.” Certain 
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members of the committee had recommended 
this play as suitable. Hardly had rehearsals 
commenced when these same members began 
to oppose the production. It was generally 
felt that the play did not represent the ideals 
of the Movement ; but, at the same time, it 
was likely to attract, thus gaining new members, 
and in spite of the opposition the play was 
produced. Ic was a success; membership 
nearly doubled. The opposition now came 
forward, suggesting that the Movement abandon 
further productions and sit down and talk for 
a year. This proposal caused a split and nearly 
wrecked the Movement. However, energetic 
action was taken, and the opposition resigned 
en bloc. 

But so much time had been wasted that there 
remained only long enough for one more 
production, the end of the season being near. 
It was unanimously agreed to accept the offer 
of the British Drama League to supply a 
producer, and Norman Macdermott was 
invited to step in. 

Granville Barker’s ‘‘ Prunella ” was selected, 
and under Mr. Macdermott’s experienced 
hands difficulties vanished as by magic. The 
success of the play was never in question 
from the first night, and this despite powerful 
counter-attractions at the theatres. The light- 
ing, scenery and dresses, planned by Mr. 
Macdermott, were something the like of which 
Nottingham had never seen before, being 
beautiful, original, and artistic; and had the 
play run for a fortnight instead of five days 
there is little doubt it would have been as well- 
attended the second week as the first. The 
Movement owes Mr. Macdermott the warmest 
thanks for his tireless energy and excellent 
work. 

Looking back over the past season, one can 
say with assurance that the Movement has 
definitely justified its existence. Further, its 
membership is growing still, and it has proved 
that, contrary to expectation, Nottingham can 
appreciate good plays and is not spoilt by the 
surfeit of inane revues that form its usual 
diet at the local theatres. 

If only the Movement can concentrate 
itself and get on with practical work, leaving 
the “talk ”’ to others, its future success and 
hopes for next season (which include the 
building cf a permanent theatre) are assured. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


— representations having been made _ that 
“DRAMA” should be issued more frequently, and at 
a price placing it within the reach of all, arrangements are 
being made for its publication on a new and revised basis. 
In future “DRAMA” will appear 


MONTHLY 


3esides retaining many of its present features, the new Magazine, 
though smaller in bulk, will include special news of the various 
societies affiliated to the British Drama League, in addition to a 
reliable and continuously up-to-date Calendar of Events in the 
dramatic world both in London and the Provinces. Authoritative 
information on Foreign Drama will also appear at regular 
intervals, together with notices of theatrical books and new plays. 








The Magazine will be sent free, as heretofore, to all members of 
the League, and, by arrangement, at special rates to all members of 
Affiliated Societies. 


It is hoped that the first number of the new “DRAMA” will 
be published early in October next. Full particulars will be 
duly announced. 








JOIN the British Drama League NOW 


Annual Subscription, £1 1s., for all privileges of membership, 
including the receipt of the League’s Monthly Bulletin, as 
announced above. Write to the Hon. Secretary, 


DUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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OPE @BRADLEY’ The Devastating Virtue. 


Civil Military & Naval Jailors By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
of OLD BOND ST? LONDON-W: 

()CCASIONALLY in life some of us may 
imagine that we have found a new affinity. 

And if we are clever we eventually discover the 

inevitable homicidal or suicidal instinct. 

At the moment I possess a spiritual affinity 
with George Washington. 

Truth is my playfellow ... amusing, ex- 
hilarating, ruthless, and devastating. A won- 
4 derful fire to play with. 

By flaunting the challenge of Truth one 
takes the most exciting gamble in life. For in 
confounding others one must take the risk of 
damning oneself or reigning supreme. 

Against the cold steel of Truth the flimsy 
shield of Hypocrisy is helpless. Yet in these 
‘‘ cultured ” twentieth-century days only the few 
are brave enough to speak it or to live it. 

Politically, Truth has ceased to exist... 
if, at any time, it ever did exist. 

Socially, the fabric of society is so thin, it 
can never bear the weight of Truth, so it carries 
the Lies that are as transparent as ‘‘ my lady’s 
dress.” 

I write Truth because it is the only way in 
which I can write. And just because Truth is 





DEFIMENMIZED unusual it appears original. 
To meet the many requests, reproductions of some of this In my personal life, when I speak it, re- 
series of pictures, including “‘The Interrupted Jaxx,” gardlessly . . . torrentially, the shock is electri- 


“ The Beautiful Rag,” and ‘‘Victory,’’ are now published fying, and the effects are amazing ~~ oa 
in Colour, 17” by 12” at 1s. each. sometimes disastrous. 
Yet, although Truth has its  crudity, 
although it may offend delicacy, it is majestic in its strength. 
And when one is completely triumphant in truth, one will achieve as the reward ...a 
splendid isolation. 
* * + * * * . * 


I had intended to write about the high cost of clothes . .. quite an important subject 
now ... but got carried away with a thought more vital. 

But I will make a statement of Truth, which will sound like a colossal lie. It is a cold 
commercial statement, so the uncommercial minds should not squander time in reading it. 

The prices charged by this House read high, but they are ridiculously low. Nearly every 
suit sold to-day is sold at prices below the present market cost to produce. 

I am no longer an altruist, and do not pose as a philanthropist. The only reason the 
prices here are at all sane is that most of the stock was bought nearly a year ago, and since 
then materials have advanced nearly 100 per cent. If these materials were bought now it 
would not be possible to sell a good suit under twenty guineas. 


* * * + * + - * 

I loathe such mad prices, but nowadays everything and everybody seems mad... 
including possibly myself . . . a possibility that does not appal me, for if I were completely 
sane I should be entirely stupid. 

* * * * * * * * 


Lounge Suits from twelve guineas. Dinner Suits from sixteen guineas. Dress Suits 
from eighteen guineas. Riding Breeches from five and a half guineas. Overcoats from 


ten guineas. 14 OLD BOND STREET W 


@ U@i3 SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 
RSvaL ExcHance MANCHESTER 
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